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The Christmas Number of Forest and 
Stream for 1901 will be of the charaéter of 
those of past years, a notable colleétion of 
sketches and stories. The following is a list 
of the titles and authors: 


In Lusty Manhood. 


Charles Hallock. 


Selling the Bear’s Hide. ° 


Charles Stewart Davison. 


A Man o’ the Woods. 


Fayette Durlin. 


Sea Rack. 
William Edward Aitken. 
Casey’s Wildcat. 
Francis Moonan. 
The Tale of the Laula Hunt. 


Llewella Pierce Churchill. 
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*,* If you get the paper from a newsdealer 
you should take the precaution to order in 
advance. 





A genuine sportsman must possess a combina- 
tion ol visten, which will fill him so full that no 
room can be left for sin to squeeze in. He must 
be an early riser—to be which is the beginning of 
all virtwe—ambitious, temperate, prudent, patient 
of toil, fatigue and disappointment; courageous, 
watchful, intent upon his business, always ready ; 
confident, cool, kind to his dog, civil to the girls, 
and courteous to his brother 


THE EXPORT OF GAME. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing on the general subject of non- 
export laws says, in a letter which will interest a con- 
siderable number of shooters: 


1 know of three cases in Michigan where large numbers of ducks, 
snipe and sora have been fed to the hogs because they could not 
be taken out of the State as presents to friends. A few birds were 
brought home in trunks by the gunners who killed them, while 
the owners’ clothing came in boxes and barrels. This season a 
friend controlling large preserves, who for years has sent to friends 
presents of ducks, has been obliged to give it up owing to the law. 
After retaining a few of the best points for his own shooting, he 
permitted his neighbors to occupy the rest of the preserve, with 
the result that between 4,000 and 4,500 ducks were slaughtered. 
Many of these were sold for a mere song, and a great many were 
thrown away. 

It does seem to me that a person going to the expense of keeping 
up large preserves should be permitted to fetch out at least what 
game he has with him. And that some way might be suggested by 
which the game should be protected, and yet owners of preserves 
should have some rights to what they shoot, on the land which 
they protect. , 


There seems to be much reason in the complaint brought 
forward. The Forest anp StreAM has long contended 
that, within reasonable limits, the sportsman should be 





some extent—is not believed to have any effect on the 
game supply. 


It is natural that after years of license in the free traffic 
of game, laws should be passed which are unnecessarily 


stringent, and that stich laws should in some cases bear 
hardly on the individual. The obvious purpose of the 
game laws is to secure the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and these non-export laws have undoubtedly 
operated to considerable extent to reduce the wholesale 
slaughter of game, There appears to be no good reason, 
however, why the regulations should not to some extent 
be modified in favor of those visiting sportsmen who wish 
to bring out a limited quantity of the game they kill. 

It is to be regretted that many States have not yet 
passed laws limiting the number of birds to be killed in 
a day and a season. Such limitations should everywhere 
prevail; and with this system the privilege of bringing 
out a certain quantity of game may safely be accorded to 
sportsmen from without the State. 

Such a provision, however, should be carefully guarded, 
for it is open to abuse by unscrupulous persons. Cases 
of evasion of the non-export law, such as cited by our 
correspondent, are constantly occurring and being de- 
tected, and so long as laws remain on the statute book 
they must be strictly enforced, or else they will be re- 
spected by no one. 

When a person goes on a long journey for game and is 
successful in the quest, he finds high satisfaction in bring- 
ing home something to show for it, and to share’ with 
his family and friends. That is part of the pleasure and 
the reward; and unless there are sound reasons for 
denying him the privilege, it should be granted to him. 
There are not such reasons. The very fact that in some 
States the export of game and fish in limited quantities 
accompanied by owner is the system in successful opera- 
tion, indicates that it might be the system everywhere. 


SENATOR PritcHARD, of North Carolina, has introduced 
anew the bill to establish the Appalachian National Park, 
and a similar measure has been introduced into the House 
by a member from Tennessee. The latter bill provides 
that the park shall be named the McKinley National 
Park, in recognition of the friendly attitude of President 
McKinley toward the measure in the last Congress. 
What President Roosevelt thinks of the Appalachian 
Park plan may be inferred from the paragraphs of his 
Message which have to do with the forest reserves. We 
print these paragraphs in another column, and commend 
them to careful reading as a well-put statement of the 
principles upon which the American people must base 
their action respecting their great forest possessions. It 
is worth while to recall here, too, another declaration 
uttered by Mr. Roosevelt when he was Governor of New 
York. Speaking of national parks, he said: 

This is doing for the common people what the rich are doing 
for themselves; it is an evil of our times and this nation, that rich 
men and rich men’s clubs are buying up choice tracts of game and 
forest lands and shutting them up from the common people. In 


England the people are accustomed to that sort of thing, but in 
this country they are not, and should not be. 


z 


The note from Mr. C. M. Stark concerning the actions 
of the New Hampshire deer, furnishes additional con- 
firmation—if any were needed—of the well-known fact 
that animals have a foreknowledge of the weather which 
is denied to most human beings. Persons who spend 
much of their time out of doors have frequent occasion 
to observe this. Often in winter before a spell of severe 
weather there is an unusual flight of migratory northern 
birds. Wildfowl, which love to linger as long as pos- 
sible on northern waters, are apt to disappear just before 
the hard frost which closes the bays, lakes and streams. 
Previous to a heavy snowstorm the ruffed grouse will be 
found to have taken refuge among the branches of the 
evergreen trees. In the Western mountains the deer and 
elk start from their summer to their winter range shortly 
before the first heavy snowfall. 

Nor is this knowledge confined to wild animals. Even 
the domestic birds and beasts of our farms often show by 


signs which are readily naticeadble the approach of stormy | 


weather; while in some mountains of the West—especially 
in New Mexico and Arizona—the wild range cattle, which 
side, may be ppen in autumn stringing down in long lines 


toward the hot plain, and the rdnchman or cowboy who 
sees them knows that but a few days will elapse before 
the summer ranges will be buried deep in snow. What 
the barometer is which tells these creatures, which we 
call dumb, that the weather is about to change and that 
their own comfort requires them to provide against the 
storm, we do not know. It is one of the mysteries of 
nature which as yet no man has penetrated. — 


Capt. John Pitcher, the Acting Superintendent of the 
Yellowstone National Park, has been highly successful in 
conciliating public sentiment, promoting good _ feeling 
among the people living in the vicinity, and thus winning 
their sympathy and active support for the protection of 
the game. When the vast extent of the Park territory 
is considered, with the inadequate force available for its 
policing, we may readily understand how essential to 
the welfare of the Park game is the co-operation of the 
residents in the discouragement of poaching. There have 
been periods in the past when, by reason of antagonism 
existing between the Park administration and the people 
living on the outskirts, the game destroyers had practical 
immunity, because there was no public sentiment to de- 
nounce and expose them. The conditions are now 
changed. Public sentiment is strong in support of game 
protection, and powerful to’ suppress poaching. In thus 
having enlisted the co-operation of the people, Capt. 
Pitcher has accomplished more for the welfare of the 
Park than he could have done with a redoubled force of 
troops if the old feeling of antagonism had prevailed. 


& 


The stock of elk in the Park is largely in excess of the 
food supply available on the winter range. The conse- 
quence is that in the winter vast numbers of elk perish of 
staryation. In other words, the game is over-protected. 
Under these conditions a way might be devised for 
utilizing a portion of the over-supply for the restocking 
of elk ranges elsewhere which have been cleared of their 
native stock. Under proper official supervision numbers 
of Yellowstone Park elk might be transferred to other 
parts of the country, and thus the Park be utilized as a 
permanent source of supply. In the same way a system 
might be devised for the transfer of quail from the Indian 
Territory, under the supervision of duly constituted Gov- 
ernment agents, to the several States where the stock has 
been destroyed. These great game-breeding preserves 
which belong to the people might well be thus exploited 
for the benefit of the people. 

2 


The only rule for everybody everywhere and always is: 
“Don’t shoot until you see your game, and see that it is 
game.’ That forbids shooting at a patch of color that 
looks like deer; it forbids shooting at a moving object 
which has not absolutely and unmistakably beyond possi- 
bility of error been identified. No man in our time will 
level his gun on the last deer or the last moose in the 
woods; others will be left for him, even if over caution 
permits some to get away. It is far better to miss one or 
a score or a thousand by waiting to make sure, than to 
kill a fellow sportsman. 

a 


Here is a suggestive statement showing the compara- 
tive amounts of reading matter (exclusive of the adver- 
tising pages) given by the largest of the four-dollar 
monthly magazines and the four-dollar Forest AND 
SrreEAM. The computation is based upon the type surface 
covered, but the actual difference in favor of the Forest 
AND STREAM is much greater than is here shown, because 
of the difference in the sizes of type used. 

The four-dollar magazine per year........-+.++- 71,280 square inches 
The four-dollar Forgst anp Stream per year. .165,984 square inches 


Thus it is seen that Forest AND STREAM gives more 


» than twice the amount of material contained in the 


magazine. 
And, then, it is Forest anp STREAM reading. 
® 


But suppose that after ali the planning and traveling 
and tramping and trailing and watching, yon get no deer— 
is the hunt a failure? It may be, and also it- may not be. 
For one instance of empty-handed coming home from 2 
fruitless deer quest, which yet gave abundant reward, read 
the story told by H. on the following page, and from it 
draw the moral that it is not all of hunting to-kill game, | 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
—@——- F 
My Vacatiori for 1901. 


I have been a constant reader of the Forest anp STREAM 
from No. 4, b wt +» and have always ten interested 
in one me writtén and said in’ that paper. . I “have 
read “How I Shot the Big Buck,” “How I Killed My 
First Moose,” and all those stories, until I made up my 
mind that I must go and try my hand. Must shoot a 
moose. Now, I am not as young as I used to be, was 
not in condition, and knew that it would require some 
effort on my part, at least to do the tramping in the 
woods, but thought if I could secure a suitable com- 
panion (and this was a sticker, after everything that 
had been written in Forest ANp STREAM for the last’ two 
or three months about finding a suitable companion), I 
would be all right. I knew a young doctor, D. D. S., who 
was a good shot, had been a good companion on little 
excursions, and was entirely reliable; did not think he 
would mistake me for a deer. or anything of that kind, 
but believing that writers in Forest aNp STREAM perhaps 
knew more about who would be a good companion than 
I, I hesitated some time before speaking to him about 
it. I ventured at last, however, to call on him one even- 
ing and said: “Doctor, how would you like to go up 
in Maine?” He is no novice at this, having been there on 
several occasions, and I concluded that he would be just 
the man for me. He said: “I will be pleased to go with 
you if you will promise me one thing, and that is, if we 
occupy the same camp that you will not snore as you 
did the last time we were at the lake together.” This I 
could not do, as I knew my failing in that particular. 
After some persuasion, however, he decided to go. We 
then began getting together and packing our traps. I 
was anxious to take everything. {thought we ought to 
take a Saratoga trunk. The Doctor thought we could get 
all we needed in two pack baskets, and as he had had the 
experience, I acquiesced, 

A few days before we were to leave home a Mr. L. 
called on us (we will call him Alex for short) and said 
he understood that we were going up in Maine, and if 
we had not decided upon a place he would like to have us 
go-with him to Long Pond, as he was the owner of a log 
house there_and would like to have us enjoy his camp 
with him. His wishes we acceded to at once, and as he 
had some business on the way, he left here on Oct. 16. 
I left on the morning of the 18th, spent the day with 
friends in Troy, and the Doctor joined me at 8 o'clock 
in the evening. We left Troy at 11:30 P. M., on the 
Boston & Maine, and as there were but few passengers in 
the car, did not take a sleeper, and also for the reason 
that I had had an experience in a sleeper where we were 
likely to have sportsmen get on. That time we left Boston 
at 9 P. M. All went well until we arrived at a station 
where several hunters got on.. They came in, one sing- 
ing, “We won't get there till morning.” “There, by Jove, 
I have left my rifle!” “Say, George, where is my 


satchel?” “Dick. hand my pack basket over here, will 
you?” “Do you know, I believe I left my sleeping bag 
home!” “Say, Billy, did you get your shells?” “Ta-ra- 


ra-ra-boom-de-ay!””. By that time some one from a berth 
said, “Say, fellows, give us a rest.” The reply was, 
“That’s what we want—rest. Can't you give us a 
chance?” “Now, keep still, will you? We want to sleep.” 
“Well, so do we.” “I vow, I hope they won't forget to 
check that baggage.” About that time they all began to 
whisper, “Say, do you thtnk they will be there to meet 
us? I haven’t had a letter from Lou in two weeks. 
Darn me if I believe he will be there! Never saw any- 
thing -like it in all my life. Never answered my last let- 
ter, and. I don’t. know if he has engaged a guide for me 
or not.” Then another passenger from an upper berth 
said: _ “Gentlemen, will you please keep still?” They 
answered back from down below, “Well, who are you?” 
Afte? a time they quieted down, and the most of us 
dropped off to sleep. I know I did, for I was awakened 
by..some one giving mea gentle nudge in the ribs and 
saying, “Mister, will you y*-ase stop snoring?” I made 
up my mind to lie awake the rest of the night rather 
than disturb any one with my snoring, but there was 
no occasion for this. At the next station six more got on, 
al¥ botind’ for the happy hunting ground. Two of these 
had left some of their duffle in the railroad station, and 
they talked over how to word a telegram when they got 
to the next, stopping place, and this or something of the 
kind was repeated at every station until we arrived at 
Bangor-at § o'clock in the morning. 

Each of us had two seats to ourselves, and we arrived 
ati 6 -o’clock i= the morning. When we left Troy two 
yo men with rifles got on the train, and seeing us with 
rifles, asked if we were going to Maine. We said we 
were, and found them very pleasant and agreeable. As 
this"was their first hunting trip for deer, they made in- 
quiries from the Doctor, and we learned that they were 
to accompany us until the next evening at 7 o’clock. We 
had breakfast at the station in Boston, and while strolling 
around theré Ithink I never saw so many hunters to- 

« Some were just going into the woods, some were 
Jugt returning. Men with pointers and setters who were 
aing out for the day for woodcock and grouse, men with 
agles for rabbits, and others who were going to the 
shore ‘for dtick. They were a jolly, happy, good-natured 
setzof “men, and all with the glorious anticipation of a 
good.-time.,, You. know this going gunning is not all in 
the game you get. The anticipation is quite as much, and 
often more, than the reality, but how can any man be dis- 
appointed after having a pleasant day afield. 

We left Boston ato o'clock: The day was beautiful. 
Ous, friend Alex joined. us in Waterville at 4 P. M. We 
arrived. at Bangor about 6 o'clock, and left there at 6:30 
for Greenville, which was to be the end of our trip for 
the day. Our young friends left us at Milo Junction 
about 7 o'clock, and in a letter just received from them 
they report having had a glorious time, and having shot a 
large buck and two does. We arrived at Greenville some- 
what. behind time,and. were driven-over to the Moose 
Head. Inn, kept by Messrs. Walker & Wood, two well- 
known hotelrfien who always make their ep more than 

me. After a good stipper, and while — ee 
the big fireplace enjoying our cigars; we sant 
talks with those who had just returned fromthe woods, 


m= 
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and some who were to start out the next week for deer. 

In the morning we found that it had grown much 
colder, and the ground was frozen hard. Greenville is at 
the lower end of Moosehead Lake, and the view of the 
lake from the ve was. superb. The mountains.in 
the ance andéthe ¥pliage o hills near by made 

re lo emembé@red. Tywovor three li 
steamers weredpading at therdo¢cks with hay, grain and 
provigions forthe bery camps. — were so 
sportsmen among™th® ‘passengers, “the st of t 
were lumbermen who will not come out of the woods 
until next spring. There were other hunters who were 
loading their canoes, and with their gnides were going 
to paddle.up: to near-by-.points and*go into camp. 

After dinner we walked over to the station*of the 
Canadian Pacific, The train was to leave at 1:30, but 
as is not an unusual thing, did not leave until 2:30. The 
road runs along Moosehead Lake for about fifteen miles. 
I sat with my face pressed to the window peering into the 
woods, and had worked myself up to such a pitch from the 
stories that I had heard of the shooting of moose and 
deer near by, that I would not have been the least sur- 
prised at any moment to have seen'a deer run. At last 
we struck the lower end of Long Pond, and finally got a 
glimpse of our camp, which was located on the opposite 
shore. We arrived at ‘the station about 4 o'clock and 
were met by Mr. A. D. Wilson, who is the owner of the 
big Church Hill Camp, and the Doctor’s guide. ° Our 
baggage was immediately transferred to two canoes, but 
as the wind was blowing strong from the north,” the 
guides concluded that it would be safer for us to walk 
down the railroad track to the narrows and embark there. 
Long Pond is a series of three lakes about n'ne miles in 
length, and the narrows, which is about a mile from the 
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station, is at the lower end of the Second Pond. Here we 
could take the canoes safely, and by keeping under the 
north shore were in comparatively smooth water.. Words 
fail.me to describe. my first impression of this lake and 
its surroundings. After a paddle of about half an hour 
we arrived at camp. There was no familiar face to meet 
us as the canoe pushed up on the shore, but there was 
one who stood there, and as the canoe-struck the beach 
he was there with a hearty welcome. Although an entire 
stranger to us, we felt when H. B. Cilley put out his hand 
with that grip of New Hampshire welcome, we were 
with a sportsman, and it was as if we had known him for 

ears. Big Church Hill Camp is located at the outlet of 

ig Church Hill Stream into Long Pond. The camp is 
a series of log houses for the accommodation of guests 
and guides, with a large, commodious log house for dining 
room and kitchen. Alex and the Doctor having been 
there before, were. well known to Mr. Wilson. Alex 
went to his camp and the Doctor and I were assigned to 
the log house next to him. A big wood stove was throw- 
ing out heat. We found everything in good order, com- 
fortable beds with lots of blankets, and everything to make 
one feel, as Alex would say, “Aren’t you glad you have 
come?” and jolly old boys are we. At 6 o’clock we were 
called to grub, and -how I did enjoy it. George Wilson, 
the cook, is an-artist in his profession. He has been a 
cook for lumber. camps for more than twenty-three years, 
has been a guide, and-knows just exactly how to cook 
venison and flipping flippers, and can make the best veni- 
son stew I ever ate. We spent the evening with Alex 
in his cosy little camp, and retired to our quarters about 
9 o'clock. 

In the morning Allen came,in and built the fire for 
us, and said breakfast would be ready at 6 o'clock. I 
got up, looked out of the window, and there were about 
three inches ofsnow on the ground, and when I told 
this to the Doctor, he said,.““‘This, old man, is a_good 
morning for deer; I must get-up.” After breakfast - 
tor and I started for the hardwood ridge. We tramped 
all the forenoon and back to camp without the sign of a 
deer. I had not: engaged'a guide, and Allen/volunteered 
to paddle over to Long ;Pond Station and get.a man by 
the name of Joe, who,, while he was not_a. professional 
guide, was a good all-round man, and the Doctor thought 
he was wend enough fof ‘mé.” When we réturried to 
camp we found a Mr. Davis, of New Haven, who had 
just come in with*his guide. Mr. Davis. had been at the 
camp for some days,,and taken side trips around to other 
localities, for over night. He said he had been in the 
woods for a number of years trying to shoot’a btick with 
a good head; but up to date had ‘fatled.. He had’ had any 
number of shots at deer, but: he-was.looking for a. big 
buck» or moose. ; This. rather dampened my ardor for 
moose, and I began.to make up 7 mind that I might 
be willing to shoot a buck. When" Mr! Davis’ canoe came 
up to the shore, out jumped a big 


I looked him over,and. said to ; what, kind. of dog 
can that be and.what.is he doing here? . I learned that he 
dj qu tst smis tied? basge teammere od: erm 
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was owned at the camp, and Mr. Davis had found him 
at the camp down the lake, where he had been over ni 
and the dog had been left there by his owner some 
before. He was not a hound, and as i 


S 
breeding, and d me that he thought half 
hotind, her ‘half Bird x rest jude lain 
donee ade tata he ard Ne ese when Rica 


out on these excursions to keep the butcher birds from 


carrying’ off the deer after og had been shot and hung 
up (or ething else). Mr. Davis left immediately after 
dinner for Blair's’ Camp, where he was to remain all 


night and -hunt for the big buck in the morning. In the 
afternoon Allen, the Doctor+and I got in the canoe and 
went down to the birches. I walked back into the woods 
I think about half a mile, when they left me to watch for 
any’stray deer or moose that might come my way, and 
they tramped on a mile or two further. The Doctor got a 
running shot at a doe. They came back, picked me up, 
and we walked back to the lake, and there found Joe 
waiting for me, and we paddled back to camp. 

The next morning (Tuesday) Joe and I went up on the 
hardwood ridges again, but the snow being danip and 
having frozem in the night, made it impossible for us to 
go quietly, and we did not see a thing. Doctor and Allen 
had a distant view of a deer, and we all.returned to 
camp at noon. In the meantime Mr: Davis-had returned 
from Blair’s Camp with a fine doe, and said there were 
many signs of deer-there. After dinner Doctor and I 
talked it over, and decided to start for Blair’s camp that 
afternoon. Our friend Alexis no shodter, and does not 
carry a gun when he goes in the woods, but for an all- 
round good sportsman (without a gun) and an all-day 
tramper, Alex is one of them, and he decided to g° 
with us. Mr. Wilson filled two pack baskets with t 
necessary grub. We walked up to the dam, and there 
embarked in two canoes up the Church Hill Stream, and 
I was selfish enough to have Joe keep ahead, and as we 
rounded evety point or bush I expected to get a shot ata 
moose, but did not see a sign of anything with life except 
a muskrat. Here we unloaded the canoes, pulled them ap 
on the shore and started for a four-mile tramp over what 
seemed to me the worst walking that I had ever experi- 
enced—sloughs, bogs, roots, stumps, pieces of corduroy 
road—and when I got to the end of that four-mile tramp 
you may imagine something of how I felt. TI was’ sixty 
years old when I started, and I felt as though I was at 
least a hundred and ten when I reached there. Blair’s 
camp is a set of unoccupied buildings that had been used 
last year as a lumber camp. They were all in a good 
state of preservation, and the building that had been used 
as the home of the scaler was the one that we decided to 
occupy. There was a good cook stove. some beds and 
table implements, which, with the grub that we had toted 
in, mate it very comfortable, and, as Mr. Davis had told 
us, we were in as good a deer country as could be 
found. He had left part of a deer at the camp, so there 
was no lack of provision, and with Joe and Allen as 
cooks, we were just all right. i 

After a comfortable night’s rest we started out bright 
and early, I expecting to shoot a moose. Did not think 
for a minute of bothering with any small game like a 
deer, but came back to camp at noon, having hunted in 
about the same direction that the Doctor had, and did not 
see anything larger than a red squirrel. Doctor had seen 
two or three deer, but did not have a shot. On his way 
into camp that. noon Allen tried to show him two, but 
the Doctor failed to see them. We left Alex at the 
camp, and when we returned at noon he had the kettle 
boiling, potatoes ready, and in a very short time we had 
a smoking hot dinner. I had made up my mind that 
theré was no fieed of tramping, as the deer could hear us 
half armile away. Joe and I went to the top of a hill and 
sat down on a big birch log to wait for the moose or 
deer to come around our way. We were not seated there 
more than five minutes when Joe thought he could get a 
better View ‘of the surrounding woods by moving’ about 
three rods to my right. He had scarcely gone two rods 
from me when he fired his rifle, and I turned around.to 
see what he was shooting at. He was on the opposi 
side “of a big blown*down spruce, and when I found T 
could not see him I ditected my attention to whefe I 
had been looking before he fired the shot, when within 
four rods of me I saw a flag, and that was all. I walked 
around to Joe and said: “What did you shoot at?” He 
said: “A deer; did you see the one in front of you?” I 
said: “No, I only saw a flag.” He then said that there 
were two deer within five rods of us; the one that he shot 
at was standing up, and the one that I saw the flag of 
was lying down right in front of my eyes. But, alas for 
me, I only saw the flag. Now I am an admirer of the flag, 
but am free to confess that I like to see more of it than 
did of this one, even if it is white. We hunted the rest 
of the afternoon without another sight of deer—not even 
a flag. When we returned to Camp the Doctor had shot 
a deer, but had been unable to find him, as he had not 
struck him in a vital spot. 


The evening was spent pleasantly, and we were out 
bright and early in the morning. Joe and I went up to 
the old birch log, the Doctor and Allen toward the hard- 
wood ridge. We had not left camp more than ten minutes 
when we heard two shots from.the Doctor’s rifle. Joe 
and I hunted until noon without any luck, except that 
Joe reported having seen “two flags.” On our way back 
to camp we found the Doctor’s two deer hanging up by 
the side of the tote-road, and Joe carried one into camp. 
The Doctor and Allen came in and reported having ‘seen 
two other deer, which they did not get a shot at. : 

This being Thursday noon, and as we would be obliged 
to start for home on Saturday, we cqncluded to leave this 
camp after dinner to get back to the Big Church Hill 
Camp. Now, here was a query. Two deer, two pack 
baskets and fiflés to get Sut Over what seemed to me an 
impassable road for men with such a load. How could 
we do it? -I volunteered to take a k_ basket full of 
duffle and start. Joe and Allen with the larger deer on a 
pole, the Doctor and Alex with the smaller deer. I 
started about fifteen’ minutes aliéad) The pack basket 
weighed about ‘thirty or forty pounds when I 
started.» The irst-eighth of a mile I struck about a forty 
clip, the second eighth about a ten-minute gait, and the 
rest.of the way was a go-as-you-please race. They never 
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camp, but I think it was 
struck, but was. ee to, the 
I was down in the mud’ 
id basket part of 
the time, and part’ of the time the basket on me, so that 
not seesme. However, I reached the canoes 
safely, and: in about half an hour Joe put in appearance 
and said that they had left the deer on the road about two 
miles back, knowing that a team from a lumber camp 
would be down the next morning:and bring them down. I 
expected that when I got back to camp, or, at least, the 
next morning, I would not be able to stir out of bed. It 
did seem to me that I was never so tired in all my life. 
I had totn my. pants, cut a hole in my rubber boots and 
was sadly demoralized. I called at Mr. Cilley’s little camp 
and>told him: I was in a sorry plight, and: he remarked, 
“Then your looks don’t belie you.” He gave me a needle 
and thread, and when he went into his little storehouse 
for the necessaries, I had to laugh. He had:buttons, but- 
ton hooks, needles and thread, sugar, lemons, witch 
hazel, rye extract and enough stuff to fill a small-sized 
— store, and.a corkscrew thrown in if necessary. 
his was my last chance for moose. Doctor and Allen 
were ready to start. I called the Doctor aside and said, 
“If I don’t kill a moose to-day I shall try and get a deer. 
Must take something home with me. Haven't had a shot 
at anything.” The Doctor, in his very comforting way, 
said, “You might shoot some red squirrels.” Joe wanted 
to take me up to the Parlin Stream and stay all night, but 
as the Doctor had to leave Long Pond on Saturday to be 
home on Monday without fail, I did not dare take the 
chances. I took my camera and got some pictures, and 
Joe said, “Get in the canoe.” He paddled up to the nar- 
rows and when we. rounded the point the wind was blow- 
ing a-gale. He hugged the shore for half a mile and then 
gave up, took the canoe out of the water and we started 
through the woods. We had not gone far when Joe said, 
“You hear him snort? He gone now,” and then within a 
few rods he showed me the place where the deer had 
rested all night. I looked it over, imagined the size of 
the deer, said to myself; “If I only could have gotten 
up here without his hearing or seeing me I might have 
gotten him,” and I had the head all set up and the feet 
made into a gun rack, when Joe said, “Come, we go.” I 
started again, and we tramped for half a mile, when we 
met the Doctor and Allen. They had seen another deer ; 
at least Allen had, and while he was trying to point it 
out to the Doctor it had vanished. 

We tramped on to an old lumber camp, where Joe left 
the pack basket and camera. We climbed for another 
hardwood ridge, saw a few,signs of deer, and when we 
had gotten into the worst possible kind of a place we sat 
down to rest with the hope that some stray moose or 
deer might come that way. Joe worked off over the ridge 
out of sight, and then those saucy imps of red squirrels 
began to make fun of me. First, one said, “‘Can’t you see 
a deer, deer, deer?” Then another said, “What are you 
doing here, here, here?” The third came up and laughed; 
then they all went through something of an acrobatic per- 
formance, and one said, “This is the way the old man 

s through the woods.” Now, if it had not been for 
tightening away some moose, I would have blown their 
deuced little heads off. I had not traveled all the way 
from home and.spent my hard-earned money to get up in 
Maine to be laughed at by a lot of little red squirrels. I 
dare not trust myself any longer for fear I might scare 
away some big game by shooting at the little rascals. I 
shook my fist at them and started on. Joe soon joined 
me, and he decided that we had better try and strike the 
Jake and walk along the shore until we could strike the 
old lumber road that led to the camp where we had 
left the traps. This was much more easily said than done. 
Joe walked on ahead and every once in a while would 
look around and say, “You get on all right, mister?” 
After an hour we got to the lake, and from there had 
fairly good walking to the road. When we struck the 
road I asked how far it was to the lumber camp, and he 
said, ‘““Ha’f mile.” I had begun to get used to Joe’s “ha’f 
mile,” and it appeared to me about “two mile ha’f.” I sat 
down-on a log, Joe built a fire, hung on the tea pot, fried 
some venison and bacon, and I thoroughly enjoyed my 
last meal in the woods. Joe told me of the lumbering, 
how it was done, all about this deserted camp, and how he 
expected to go as scaler for a lumber company on the 
following week. On the whole, I had a particularly in- 
teresting morning. I told Joe that I knew the way to 
the carry and I would start. It was a beautiful day, the 
sun was shining brightly, and as I tramped along | looked 
on all sides and peered in every old tree top for my moose, 
and-made up my mind right then and there that I m‘ght 
shoot a buck—in fact, did not know but that I might 
shoot a deer without horns. Joe caught up with me 
where we had to leave the old lumber road to go down 
to the canoe, and as the sun was still high, we sat down 
with the last hope that we might see something. A writer 

- in the Forest AND STREAM once,said, “You can’t shoot a 
moose or deer around the camp-fire,”” and I had made up 
my mind that I couldn’t even see them to shoot in the 
woods, tramp as much as I would. Joe sat below me 
about ten yards away, when I heard something walking 
toward us. Joe gave a low whistle and held up two 
fingers. Then was my time. “Here come two. One may 
be a moose. May be two bucks.” 

“| hope they are big ones.” 


I got all ready; they came nearer and nearer. At last 
up poked the heads of two Frenchmen. I laid the rifle 
down and just wished them further. When they came 
up to me I found one was Mr. Prince, a guide. and the 
owner of a camp on Long Pond Station. He had brought 
a man across the lake and directed him to the lumber 
camp. After a pleasant little chat with him, Joe started 
for the canoe and I tramped on. 

The’ ledves were very dry, and try as.I could to tread 

I think ‘Inmade ds mtch-noise as a thrashing ma- 
About 4 o'clock I stopped again, sat down and 
atiother look throagh the trees, but did not see a 

All at once, I thik not more than eighty yards 
me;'as Joe would express -it, “I saw tail,” which 
d to ‘be about a foot long. My hopes.went up. 

ittle nearer. I peered through 

a’ thing, when all at 
where I saw the first, up went 
vo fi (and I will 
wabeinch)s The perspiration by this time was 
off my glasses and 
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wiped them and started on. It appeared so strange that 
I could not see a deer, but up goes another tail, and you 
can believe it Or. not, this was as long a$ my rifle. Now 
here had been three deer within easy. rifle shot, and all 
that I had seen was tail, and that only for a second. I 
have, had disappointments in my life, have bought a few 
stocks and had them go down, down, down, sink clean out 
of sight, but that was nothing compared with this. I 
got up and for the first time noticed that it was getting 
quite dark and I must hurry. I struck the path leading 
to the lake, and as I came-out from the dark shadows 
of the overhanging spruces and hemlocks into the glorious 
light of a full moon on the lake, I was awestruck by the 
grandeur and beauty of it all. Joe was not there. I sat 
down ona log, and while taking in all the beauties my 
thoughts were: This is my last night on Long Pond for 
1901, and may be forever. I have not shot a moose. or 
deer, haven’t even fired a shot. Am I disappointed? 
Yes, if the shooting was all I came for, but it was not. 
The tramp through the woods -has refreshed me both 
in body and mind, and the not shooting the moose is not 
to be compared with the benefits derived, and when I get 
home and am troubled with the cares of business. what 
a tonic will be the memory of that cange trip up the Big 
Church Hill Stream, or the night at Blair’s Camp; and 
an evening with friends when talking it over will be more 
than refreshing, and compensate for the lost moose or 
unemptied shell. These will be thoughts of days that 
go on. 

Joe had paddled up so quietly that I did not know he 
was there until he said, “You tired of wait?” I got in the 
canoe, and as he paddled it noiselessly, not a word was 
spoken. I just sat in reverent thankfulness as I thought 
of the wonderful goodness of Him who covered the 
mountains and valleys with the green wood, who hal- 
lowed the shimmering lake and hung this silver moon in 
the sky. How He has given to us all here in this little 
world of ours, whether we stop to look or not, a beauty 
which must reflect His great love for us as the lake 
reflected ‘that wondrous full orbed moon. 

We paddled to camp in silence, and. when the call for 
supper came | walked into the dining: hall to find that we 
had had an addition to the camp family—four gentlemen 
from Philadelphia. They had been up at the upper camp 
for two weeks, each had a guide and appeared to have 
had a good time: Mr. Cilley introduced me to the gentle- 
men, and gave me his usual salutation. wheneyer I came 
in, “What have you shot?” “Nothing.”. “What did you 
see?” “Tail, tail, tail.’ “How many?” “Three.” Then 
he told me that he had been up on the hardwood ridge that 
afternoon, had started a buck, doe and a fawn, and that 
they ran directly toward the lake, and undoubtedly these 
were the three deer that I did not see. After supper Alex 
and I called on Mr. Cilley, and then the Doctor and I 
spent the rest of the evening with Alex in his cosy camp, 
and before retiring walked out and took our last look of 
the lake in this beautiful moonlight. 

Saturday morning the Doctor and Allen took a short 
turn for deer in the burnt land, while I packed up, and 
when I got through there wasn’t a soul in the camp to 
say good bye to except Uncle George, the cook. The 
gentlemen from Philadelphia and Mr. Cilley had gone 
for the day, or longer. The canoe was all loaded, and as 
the lake was so rough, Joe concluded to keep near the 
shore, as we had the deer and most of the luggage. I 
got out at the narrows, called on Mr. Prince, and he 
showed me his camp accommodations, which were neat 
and clean, and I took a snap shot of Mr. and Mrs. 
Prince and daughter. Joe poled the canoe up on the 
beach, and after carrying the baggage and deer up to 
the station, took me down to his home. He has a clearing 
of about fifty acres, comfortable house, a wife and three 
as handsome children as you could wish to see; and 
when they all got talking that Canadian French, weil, I 
“wasn’t in it.” Joe is not a regular guide, is a good 
cook, can paddle a canoe and do it well, can find his way 
through the woods and get you out safely, if he has to 
take you on his back and carry you through the worst 
blow-downs. I took dinner with him, and after taking a 
picture of the family, walked up to the station just as the 
other canoe came over with Alex and the Doctor. The 
train was forty minutes late. We said good bye, boarded 
the train, and as we sat looking out to get the last glimpse 
of the camp, we saw the signal. Mr. Cilley had taken a 
looking-glass and threw the reflection across to us. This 
was New Hampshire's good bye. There were quite a 
number of sportsmen on the train, with eight or ten deer. 
one a very fine buck. When we arrived at Moosehead the 
Doctor got out and had his deer expressed home. The 
train was nearly an hour late, and it was quite a question 
if we could get to Greenville in time to get the train for 
Boston. When we pulled in, however, the train was 
waiting, and by a quick transfer we started. About half 
an hour’s ride south of Greenville as the train winds 
around through the mountains you have one of the 
finest views of mountain scenery, and as the sun was 
just going down, it reminded me of the horseshoe on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. There were no berths in the 
sleeper. and we sat up all the way to Boston. Alex left 
us at Waterville to come home later. We arrived at 
Boston at 6 A. M., and after breakfast took a stroll 
around the city and to the beach, and left for Troy at 1 
P. M., via Boston & Maine. Arrived there at 6 P. M.. 
and after a transfer of baggage to the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. 


R.. arrived home at 7:30, fully satisfied with the vacation . 


of 1901, even if I had not shot the moose or big buck. 

In closing let me ask the readers of Forest ANp STREAM 
to turn back to Oct. 12, 1901, and read “In Condition apd 
Out,” and they may find that half of their disappoint- 
ments come from the lack of condition. H. 

Hunsown. N. Y. 








In Wyoming. 


Tue Saratoga Sun, of Saratoga, Wyo., of recent date, 
says: “A oa of six Ute Indians from the White 
River agency have been in Rock Springs, where it is be- 
lieved that they came north to escape from the game 
wardens, and that as soon as the war clouds blow over 
they will return to,their hunting grounds in. Routt. coun- 
ty, Colo: - Jesse Barkhurst, who was in the city this 
week, reports that he caught a fine gray wolf last Thurs- 


i i h flat above B. T, Ryan’s ranch. 
The 2 i im 4 only after a swift tim of a mile 
and a hal” EMERSON Carhey. 


Adventures in Tropical America. 


Vil—A Race Against Adversities. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


We did not make a very early start next morning, and 
the men were slow getting breakfast, but at last it was 
brought to’ me, biscuit and some tinned/ meat, with a 
choice piece of wild Pig, apparently saved especially for 
my’ benefit. I ate heartily, and then we started on, the 
trail now leading us up a steep mountain. 

Presently I began to feel sick, and'then to grow dizzy, 
and after a tite could only struggle along. The chief 
saw it, was indifferent and went on; then two other men 
followed him, and the two younger men, who were a little 
behind, came up and were passing on with the others. 
Apparently they were all leaving me alone in the woods. I 
ordered the two young men to stop, but they would not. 
I made a motion with my hand reaching for my pistol. 
This checked them, and we all sat down. Then I sent one 
of them for water, which he was a long time bringitg, 
and after drinking a quantity I felt better. I do not thir 
they intended to kill me with poison, but only gave me 
something that would make me sick, and then it would 
be an easy thing to let me lose my way. 

I rested a while, and, having drunk a quantity of 
water, was ready to go on again. After a time we over- 
took the others sitting by the roadside, and the boys got a 
fine blowing up from the chief in words which I could not 
understand. I made poor progress that day, and it was 
hard work to keep up at all. We fell in with a flock of 
wild turkeys; I handed my rifle to the chief and he killed 
an unusually large one, which gave us plenty of ftesh 
meat again. We did not go much further, and at night 
made camp in a beautiful ravine among the mountains, 
where there was a stream so cold that I could scarcely 
bathe in it. On one side was a high precipice and a 
sloping mountain on the other, with a little open place of 
fresh, green grass by the stream.’ It was an enchanting 
place, and I began to feel better at once. 

Keeping my pistol ready at my side, I took no special 
notice of the Indians. They were holding a whispered 
conversation, and after a time seemed to agree-on some 
point, and began preparing the camp for the night. Pres- 
ently the chief came to me, and said in Spanish: “A 
bad place for tigers [jaguars] here; two men have been 
eaten, and we are afraid.” 

“Never mind,’ I said, “I have my rifle and pistol, and 
will kill them 1i they come.” 

“But you are under your mosquito net and in no 
danger.” Which was true; a jaguar, or tiger, as they 
call them, will walk around a mosquito bar all night, often 
forming a beaten irack about it, but they have never 
been known to make an attack. “Yes,” the chief con- 
tinued, “for you no danger, but for us, we have no 
guns; give me your rifle and I will take good care of 
you.” 

Not wishing to refuse at once, I said he could have it 
when I went to bed, and with a look of triumph and 
delight, he went back to tell the others. 

Here was a predicament, and I began to consider 
earnestly how I was to get out of it. The Indians were 
now in another mysterious consultation, and presently 
they came to me, and the chief said, “The tigers are so 
bad here we are afraid with only the rifle; give this man 
your pistol, and we will sleep each side of you arid keep 
you very safe; no harm will come, not anything.” 

I replied, ‘When I go to bed you can have it.” They 
were delighted and went off together, but they soon came 
back, asking if I had anything else that would shoot. On 
being told that I had not, they asked if I would not let 
them have my bg knife. because the tigers were so 
dangerous, and they would be afraid even with the pistol 
and the rifle. Evidently the plan was to disarm me en- 
tirely, and I told them to wait till I went to bed, and. they 
could then have what they wanted. I kept my firearms 
carefully in my hand, and was glad to find that they did 
not demand them at once, and so I remained, considering. 

The men were now in high spirits, and went to work 
getting supper, and making up a very comfortable bed 
for me. . 

As soon as the turkey was ready they all sat around. 
picking out choice pieces for me, and urging me to eat 
all that I could. Then they had their supper, and after. 
that went down to the stream to clean up the dishes, chat- 
tering like a lot of children. The mosquito net was 
hanging conveniently, and lifting up one corner I slipped 
my rifle, pistol and hunting knife under it, crawled in 
myself, and with my pistol in my hand sat up waiting 
for developments. 

I could see out very well,-but as the net was made of 
unbleached muslin, no one could tell exactly where I was, 
and if there should be any attempt to cut through at me, I 
could shoot before the knife could find me out. The 
Indians seemed to know this. When they came back they 
walked around the net, talked, considered, and finally 
gave it up, and each one went to bed. Then I felt relieved 
and was soon asleep, well assured that I was perfectly 
safe till the morning. 

I was up early, and met a rather ugly crowd of. In- 
dians. No breakfast was prepared, and.I had to get along 
with the remains of the turkey and some crackers. The 
men. said very little, but shouldered their packs, and 
marched off, I following them. We had not gone far 
when the men put down their packs by a brook and. stood 
talking together; their faces indicated trouble, and T 
hone to myself, “Now it is really coming.” I took 
little notice of them, however, .and pretended to be ex- 
amining some rocks, and presently pretending that T was 
deeply interested, I climbed up on one, which kept me, 
well out of the way of their knives. The men stood and 
watched me for a while, and then the chief came to the 
rock, and looking up at me said: 5 

“We have been considering. You have given one of 





us a shirt, and that is good; and you have given one of | 


us a coat, andi that is very good; but now the three other 
boys ate so discouraged they can’t get over this high 
mountain unless you take out your money and give them 
each another dollar.” 

I replied that I was sorry, but.I had no money; that 
the trader had paid them for me, as they knew, and then 
I went on examining-the rock, |.am sure not with te 
attention; anesptin appearance, becatise I have never been 
able to remember what-kind of rock it was, ne 
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“We can’t go on unless we see the motiey.” 

“Very well,” I replied, “stay here. I have no money.” 

Then the chief went back to the men, and they talked 
a while longer. Then he came back again and said: “But 
you must have money. All Americans have money; only 
Indians are poor. The boys can’t go on unless you show 
them your money and give them each another dollar.” 

“I have money,” I said, “but not here; I must go to 
bring it, and you must take good care of me when I come 
back, because I will have a thousand dollars with me; 
more than you ever saw before, and I will sleep at your 
house so that you can take good care of me.” 

He opened his eyes and went back, and they talked 
some more. Then he came again, and was a little more 
threatening in his appearance: “We know you have got 
money,” he said, “and we want to see it, and the boys 
won't go on.” 

“I have only a little,” I said, showing a few loose dol- 
lars that I carried in my pocket; “but I will do this. 
When we get to the settlements let the people know that 
I have very little money, and that they must take me on 
cheap; then, if I have any money left I will give each of 
the boys another dollar.” He went back, and in a few 
moments came to me again and said: “It is this way: 
we are thinking of the drink you promised us; perhaps 
we can goon. Will you surely give it to us?” and there 
was an anxious look in his face. 

“Yes,” I said, “you can depend on it.” 

“All we want?” 

“Yes, all you want.” 

“But we can drink a lot.” 

“Never mind, go on; you shall have it.” 

“Sefior,” said the chief, “that will cost a lot of money. 
You have got money; we want to see it,” and an ugly look 
came in his face, while the men crowded up to the rock. 
They certainly had me, but they saw that my pistol was 
ready, and I sat there facing them. Suddenly a thought 
came to me, and I said, hastily, “I have credit. I can get 
all the things I want; you shall have the rum, even 
though I have no money here to pay for it.” Then I 
showed the chief my wallet, with passport, and some 
documents with big seals on them. He looked at it and 
said: “This credit?” 

“Yes, but only when I sign the bill.” 

They traded on credit themselves, and after a moment 
the chief said: “He hasn’t any money; let’s go on.” 

“But he has lots of things,” said one of the young 
men, looking at the packs. 

I heard nothing more, and presently they took up their 
packs and marched on. 

I had no more trouble with them for two or three 
days, but one morning we came to a Piya village, and the 
men said that they must stop there for the night. I 
protested, and said I would not; that they must go on, 
but it was of no use, and my men went off with the Piya 
men, and all talked together at the edge of the jungle. 

I felt miserably. y men were evidently unwilling to 
kill me themselves, because they feared my friend the 
aors but if the Piyd men killed me that was a different 
thing. 

The wife of the chief in that village was part Spanish, 
and I began to talk to her, and presently asked if I was to 
be her guest. She replied that she supposed so. 

“But will I be safe here to-night?” She made no an- 
swer. 

“Had I better go on to the settlements?” 

“Yes,” she said, “you had better go on; there is plenty 
of time.” 

“But the men won't go.” 

“Make them,” she said. 

I went out, and angrily commanded the men to go on, 
but they would not even answer me. Here was fresh 
trouble—to get all through the wilderness on my wits and 
then to be killed by these miserable Piyi men. I was 
turning over various plans, and presently went back to 
the house and saw the woman again, and said to her, “The 
men won't go. Will I be safe here to-night?” 

She made no answer. 

“Am I your guest?” 

"Yas” 

“And will any harm come to a guest in your house?” 

She looked away. 

“A guest, and not safe in your house?” I protested. 

She looked at me and then at my pistol. “Can you 
shoot?” she asked. “Then do this: hang your ham- 
mock across that corner; I will bring my mats and sleep 
just outside it. If I touch your foot in the night, be ready 
and shoot quickly.” 

We fixed the things, and then she said: “Now, you 
will be safe.” She was evidently a determined woman. 
The Piyt chief objected to the arrangements, but that is 
all the good it did him, and when night came I was soon 
asleep, and had a thoroughly good night’s rest. Next 
morning, grateful to my good hostess, I started on and 
reached Coulmé, the chief city of the civilized Piya In- 
dians, about 3 in the afternoon. 

It was a great relief. I had now reached the settle- 
ments and was on the main road to the capital, which I 
could reasonably hope to reach in three or four days. At 
Coulmé the civilized Piya men did everything for me, so 
soon as they found I had not come from an infected dis- 
trict, and all they had was at my disposition. The chief 
of their village called a council, and he and the alcalde ex- 
amined my papers, and with all the men of the place 
crowding about made polite speeches of welcome. 2 

My men said I had no money as they had promised, and 
the alcalde asked me about it; but I said I had plenty, and 
a tired look came over the faces of my guides. They 
could not get any rum, because there was none to be 
had, but I was safe now, and did not care. I gave them 
each the extra dollar; they seemed to be content, and 
that was the last I ever saw of them. I have traveled 
very fer since then, but I have never had guides that were 
so difficult to manage. ier ’ =e 

Urged by the necessity of my mission, I asked:the Piya 
Indians to send me on at once, though I would have 
gladiy remained a few days with them. Two sturdy little 
men shouldered all my things, and in a short time de- 
livered me safely to the regular authorities at the nearest 
Spanish town. Here arrangements were made for send- 
ing me to the capital. Nothing had been heard of my 
opponent, and I pemee to feel secure. 

ithout waiting for breakfast, I started on next morn- 
ing riding a stout mule, a young Spanish-American peon 
for my attendant and every prospect of reaching the end 
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of my journey without furthet trouble. I had expected 
to buy something to eat on the road, but Had not suc- 
ceeded very well, which was inconvenient. About noon 
we came to a broad circular depression in the valley, sur- 
rounded by green grass-grown hills that looked like great 
waves just ready to break and sweep all before them; 
i were the mountains, looming up with startling 
effect, distant, yet seeming to hang, as it were, just over 
those picturesque green hills, like clouds hanging over 
the waves of the ocean. As we crossed this strange 
place I noticed what appeared to be fine mushrooms grow 
ing abundantly, and asked my guide what they were. 

“Fruit of the eatth,” he replied. 

“Are they good to eat?” I asked, feeling decidedly 
hungry. 

“Yes,” he said, after a moment’s hesitation, and then 
added, eagerly, “Shall I get some for you?” 

“Yes, I would like to try them.” 

He brought two almost as large as dessert plates, and 
then rode on with one in his hand. By all appearances 
they were the finest of mushrooms. I tasted cautiously, 
and then ate one and part of another; but just then I 
noticed that my man was not eating his, and I thought 
to myself, “Now you have been a fool.” But on waiting a 
moment, and not feeling any ill effects except a sort of 
acid coppery taste in the mouth, I did not take any action, 
and rode on, my man watching me intently. It was an 
extremely hot day, and at about 3 P. M., some five hours 
later, while riding across a treeless plain, my stomach 
suddenly felt as if some one had stuck a knife into it, and 
then had poured hot oil in after the knife. I struggled to the 
ground, and by tickling the palate caused a period of 
vomiting, and relieved my stomach of a quantity of hard 
yellow matter, though I had eaten very little. For a 
moment or two I felt better, and then the pains came on 
again, and the burning, which now extended all up my 
throat and to my nose and mouth, was almost unendur- 
able. I threw myself down in the shade and asked my 
man ‘to get me water. He looked at me indifferently and 
said, “There is none nearer than a mile, and I have 
nothing to carry it in.” 

The pain increased, and still he sat watching, making no 
effort to help me. Now the burning had extended to all 
my body, my mouth seemed perfectly dry, and a sort of 
delirium was ever increasing in my brain, till, almost 
beside myself with pain, I got on my feet, clutched the 
mane of my mule, and guided him on, seeking the 
river, though it was some distance before me. I had taken 
only a few steps when further progress became impos- 
sible; I could scarcely see, and had lost all control over 
my legs. If anything was to be done, ft must be quickly. 
I had all sorts of remedies for fevers and sickness, but 
had never thought of being poisoned. Suddenly I re- 
menibered a can of vaseline in my saddle bags. I got it 
out, I don’t know how; the day was so hot it had turned 
to oil, but anything to drink would have been acceptable, 
and so I swallowed a quantity of the liquid vaseline. I 
will never forget the sensation of that swallowing; it 
seemed to touch every point in my burning throat and 
stomach, and to set them at rest. I saw again, and my 
first thought was for water. By keeping one hand on my 
mule I staggered on, followed by my indifferent peon, and 
just as the pains were coming on again I reached the 
river and fell to drinking water, and when I could drink 
no more I thrust my arms deep into the cool stream, and 
the very pores of the skin seemed to lick up water. At 
intervals I would drink all I could, stopping only when 
it was physically impossible to take more; yet in two or 
three minutes I would be drinking again as eagerly as 
ever. Where the water went to I have no idea; it seems 
as though the human body could not hold the amount I 
drank. : ; 

After a time there came a lull in the pain, and the desire 
for water left me, and then there was a delicious sensation 
of languor and rest all over my body. I lay there ex- 
hausted, and feeling a numbness and chill come over 
me, I believed that I was dying, and did not care. Then 
thoughts of my defeated mission, the triumph of my 
rival, the grief at my home far away in the North; all 
came vividly to my mind, and I determined that I would 
not die. I staggered to my feet. mounted after several 
attempts, and started on a wild ride for help to the little 
city of El Real, about three miles away. As I went I 
made the mule jounce and shake me on the saddle, which 
seemed to keep up the circulation. As I drew near the 
city I got a little boy, whom I overtook, to run ahead and 
buy some raw eggs. Presently he met me with them, and 
the whites of these gave considerable relief. Then I 
got a big gourd of water; there must have been about 
three quarts. It had a sweetish taste, but I drank it 
all, and in an instant I was venienae, with almost in- 
credible violence, and was nearly suffocated by it. I 
relieved myself of more of the hard yellow matter and 
quantities of water, and was thoroughly satisfied that 
there was nothing more in my stomach. My servant 
now became all attention, took me to a good house and 
did for me srerynes that was possible. After resting a 
short time I took some rum and black coffee, went to bed 
and fell into a sort of stupor, in which I knew nothing, 
but was dimly conscious that at intervals all through the 
night my man came and rubbed my arms and legs 
vigorously. : 

he next morning I was better, and rode on to Juti- 
galpa, the capital of the Department of Olancho, the 
point toward which I had been struggling so long. 

I inquired anxiously for my rival; nothing had been 
heard of him. I had arrived first. 

Without losing any time I went to the Government 
offices and registered my titles, and then drew a long 
breath. My rival could come as soon as he wished; the 
registry was complete. : 

ater I went to visit the mines, only to find after all 
my efforts that they were little more than the dream of a 
drunkard, and not worth two cents. If a man expecting 
a ten-dollar gold piece should succeed in climbing a 
greased pole only to find on reaching the top that it was 
all a mistake, he would have a right to be mad, and I 
think my own anger was excusable.: to succeed is 
always a satisfaction, and if I had failed to reach those 
mines I would have felt it always a e for reproach. 

Francis C. NicHowas. 
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A Walk Down South.—VIL 


I NoTIcED at Hoy’s that the seams covering of my heels 
‘ i begun to rip. Sma!l as was the mat- 
ter, it was worrying, for a walker must keep his atten- 
tion upon his shoes at all times. They are the most im- 
portant part of the whole outfit. A grain of sand at first 
not even noticed, at the end of a few hours seems to have 
the shape and size of a walnut. So, too, one’s stockings 
bequire constant care. A tiny hole, the size of a ten- 
penny tail head on the side of the foot, is worse than a 
bruise two inches across on one’s leg. I either stop and 
darn a hole in a stocking on the spot—do the work 
neatly, too, for a rough-darned place is as bad as a hole— 
or else I change the ran until I have’an opportunity 
to mend them properly. The neglect of a stitch in time 
has caused me hours of suffering. 

On every possible occasion I wash my stockings, at 
least, and that is two or three times a week on an aver- 
age, now that I know the importance of so doing. 

I purchased a bottle of castor oil at Beech Creek for 
my shoes. It was while greasing them thoroughly that I 
discovered the ripped shoe at Hoy’s. From Hoy’s to 
Howard is three miles along a farm country road, and I 
entered the harness shop there, where the cobbler sewed 
up both heels in stout fashion with waxed ends. For an 
hour I sat talking with the comers and goers. They 
could tell me the distance to a wae eight or ten miles 
away or less without hesitation. But beyond that they 
had to stop to think, ofttimes obliged to give it up at last. 
They knew the condition of the roads for a few miles, and 
that the Bald Eagle Valley narrowed near the upper 
end, and that for miles the wagon road was just over the 
fence from the railroad, but particular information in re- 
gard to local history, or localities on the direct routes to 
the region’s trading centers could not be had. 

While I was talking in the harness shop, a man drove 
by slowly on a hay wagon. Soon afterward I started on, 
sure only that my best route was a little south of west up 
the Bald Eagle Creek on the main road to Tyrone. Be- 
yond that place I could hear of nothing certain: 

It was cool, and a head breeze made my fingers tingle. 
A better day to walk on would be hard to imagine. I 
set off at a 2%4-mile gait, and in twenty minutes was 
making a stern chase after the hay wagon, which I could 
see far ahead. I came within a couple of hundred yards of 
it, when the driver saw me and stopped to wait—an un- 
imagined courtesy; but a look at the man from across the 
rack showed that it was “just like him” to do such a thing, 
He was bushy-faced with whiskers, and wrapped in a 
great overcoat, while a large hat covered his head. His 
eyes were the kind one suspects of seeing answers to un- 
spoken questions. 

The frying pan ringing on the rear of my pack, the rifle, 
the blanket rolled up and strapped on top of the basket, 
suggested that I was camping out. He judged from my 
expressions that I was a New Yorker, or, at least, a 
Northern man. But what was my object in traveling that 
way? I had to answer for myself then, and I told him 
that I was seeing the country. Who I was, where I lived 
and perhaps why I lived, were the next queries. Then he 
vaulted over the side of the wagon and went to look in a 
barn a few rods from the road, not stopping the team at 
all. His activity was surprising. 

While he was gone I had a chance to see a great brick 
oven beside the house, suggestive of roast coon or roast 
pig, or any other dish requiring spacious cooking room. 
It was the first I had seen, but on his return the man 
told me that among the outbuildings for miles back I had 
seen many that covered ovens of the same sort. 

After a while it was my turn, and I learned the name 
of Mr. George D. Johnston, -fifty-nine years old, of Moun- 
tain Eagle Post Office, though living up in Kennedy’s or 
Bullett’s Run, nearly two miles away. In his youth he 
had taken lumber contracts, but was now satisfied to be a 
farmer on land that fronted the road for an even mile. 
He liked travelers, and often kept them nights, because 
they could tell him of things they had seen or tried to 
see with their own eyes. He reads a magazine or two 
every month, and takes two New York papers, besides 
local ones. He knew my family name, and I was doubly 
welcome to go home with him. I was glad to go up Ken- 
nedy’s Run, out of my way, for the chance of talking with 
a man who could talk beyond his horses and his own 
affairs, and of matters general. One meets such men 
rarely along the public highways. 

His ‘wife is well read. and his daughters, of whom I 
saw two, talk as he did. They were all of the kind to 
put one perfectly at ease, and in such company it was a 
pleasure to listen or speak. 

In the morning family devotions preceded breakfast in 
the sitting room—which was in keeping with all that I 
saw and heard there. It was one of the hardest moments 
on the whole trip to turn my back on this family home. 
Neither the haste nor the waste of some lives could be 
seen there. 

About 10 A. M. on Nov. 7 I started down the road 
from Johnston’s, and a couple of hundred yards away 
took the right-hand turn and headed for Milesburg, six 
miles away. Across the run, or brook, I climbed a grade 
through a growth of small pine. A red squirrel tempted 
me to try to shoot it, but I did not fire. A few moments 
later I started down grade again, and saw a fine buck 
rabbit off to the left. He ran into the brush frightened 
by the spectacle I made. 

Here I saw a sign that became familiar before long. It 
was the “caution” of the Nittany Rod and Gun Club—for 
miles its preserves, consisting largely of land leased- from 
farmers, extended along the roadway, and far back on 
the hills, on both sides of the valley from Milesburg east- 
ward. I did not dare stop’to cook my dinner beside the 
road, lest I bring a. warden upon me. So I stopped at 
one of the leased farms and had bread and milk. I was 
told that the land was held “on the lish system” in a 
tone very unlike that of, most Pennsylvania voices. It 
quite dampened the pleastife which I had felt on learning 
that the tall trees I saw alotig the Bald Eagle a wa 
were really the sycamore trees of the South. 
called buttonwoods in this valley usually. 

Straight th h Milesburg, past boys who were 
ing s hickory nuts, into t 

far ahead, I traveled as 


are 
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after a load of corn, and the way led past his “pap’s.” 
His “pap” met ies sleep in his barn. I got the per- 
mission, and left my pack at Mr. Erhard’s, while I went 
on a mile and helped load sixteen bushels of corn in the 
ear, On my way back the driver cautioned me about his 
pa who were “mighty strict.” It wouldn’t be wise, 

said, to swear unnecessarily in their presence. I re- 
membered the caution with a chuckle on the following 


I built a fire in a stove in the basement of Erhard’s 
house to cook my supper over, but not understanding the 
stove, nearly smoked out the family overhead, so I had to 
give up and eat with them—a good square meal it 
was, too. 

After supper Erhard told me how last fall he had found 
all the apples from his cider trees stolen by a bear, for 
which he laid a trap in a V-pen of split rails. He wired 
beef to a little sapling in the V. In the morning the pen 
was split lengthwise, and there was a bear trail leading 
for eighty rods or so into the woods. The 2-inch 8-foot 
long oak pole drag at last stopped the victim by hooking 
into a tree, and there the bear was killed. 

I,slept in the barn that night, and in the morning, after 
breakfast; went down to a neighbor’s with Erhard and his 
visiting son-in-law to help drive a heifer back. The heifer 
started all right, but passing along a fenceless road she 
turned and circled back to the barn, in spite of our swiftest 
and longest strides. She did that three times. They were 
about to try again in the same fashion, but I took a piece 
of carpet and blindfolded the beast. She,ran plump into a 
fence, and then stopped, after which she went right and 

ave no more trouble. When the heifer was where she 

longed, Erhard said: 

“That was a Yankee trick. You're a reg’lar down East 
Yankee.” 

The South seemed nearer than ever to me. He told me 
that there were no real wild turkeys in the Bald Eagle 
Valley—that they were all tame ones, which had gone 
wild. He said wild turkeys almost white in color had‘8een 
seen. But he added it was comparatively easy to tell the 
tames ones from the wild, because the wild ones always 
begin to “scoot” when they see one, while the tame stand 
up to look. Nevertheless, every year sportsmen from 
Bellefonte and other places kill turkeys belonging to 
farmers along the valley. The town sportsman has to 
be reckoned among the dangers by turkey breeders, it was 
said. I wondered how many of the turkeys brought in 
by hunters, of which I read accounts in Pennsylvania 
papers, are really wild? He could not tell, but guessed 
about half. 

As I was walking on about a mile from Erhard’s I wa 
overtaken by a butcher looking for beef cattle. He gav 
me a ride of several miles to Julian, near which we at« 
dinner together in a farmhouse, and then I went on up 
the road—not “down,” as every one to whom I spoke 
about my route made haste to correct me. In spite of the 
up grade, it was hard for me to remember that I was 
going “up.” 

Along in the afternoon about 3:30 o’clock I saw a man 
unloading eared corn into a crib from a top box wagon. 
I asked him for a chance to sleep in his barn and for work 
that would earn a supper. The work was right there, and 
I got it, on condition though that only supper was to 
come. So I shoveled thirty or forty bushels of corn and 
helped load as much more before it was time to eat. 
Moreover, I went up to the pasture after the cows, the 
dog eyeing my efforts in that direction with distinct 
knowledge as to my deficiencies. A black and tan dog it 
was, and not a polite one, for I am perfectly sure that it 
laughed at me trying to drive the cattle straight to the 
barn instead of by way of the brook where they watered, 
according to their custom. as 

After supper the man and his wife prepared té go to 
hear a woman wmenenes? at Port Matilda, otherwise I 
might have remained with them that night. I thought a 
good deal about missionaries for a few minutes, and then 
went on to the et aes big-hearted man 
named Williams” living there. a 

I explained the situation to Mr. Williams, and he de- 
manded further information about me. Did I drink? 
meaning alcoholic beverages. No. Did I smoke e No. 
Did I chew tobacco? No. “From the city, eh? Part- 
ly.’ “Well, you know how to gamble, don’t ye?” I 

enied it. “What?” he said, surprised. “Now, say, 
you can play cards, can’t you?” I said I used to play 
euchre. “Oh-h!” with a falling inflexion. After talking 
a few minutes: “Now, you can gamble, can’t you? 
“No.” “Well, what do you play?” I ae I could 
beat him at checkers if we tried. We didn’t. I switched 

- him to politics as gently as possible, and he went that 
way flying, for he was the only one in a railroad gang of 
forty who held—but no matter. We were friends in a 
moment. . as 

Mrs. Williams had a store of murder stories to tell— 
all the bloody crimes for years back in that section she 
could remember in lurid detail. I discovered that away 
back at Haneyville I had passed through a section noted 
over half of Pennsylvania for a crime of awful brutality 
a couple or three years ago. As she smoked her pipe the 
wold lady recounted her acquaintance with the mother of 
the unfortunate child, and stated her belief that I had 
stopped at the very house where the child had lived and 
near which it died. , 

I slept that night in the parlor on the lounge, 
and after breakfast came away. I liked the place. 
Once I had allayed the suspicion as to eins 
[ was one of them—a friend as close as if it had been 
a year’s long acquaintance. To go on into the unknown 
regions up the valley was particularly hard, for it was 
untilcely t I should find a better place for a long ways. 
As usual, I tried to look forward and see the dusk only a 
few hours away; but I could not see beyond the first bend 
in the road. : : 

In a few hours I was hungry again, and a large farm- 
house, built like a mansion, lured me up its broken board 
walk, round to the rear, and at the door I smelled cab- 
bage. Inside, I sat down at a table where cabbage, 
potatoes, bread, molasses and butter comprised the eat- 
ables. I ate heartily of all but the cabbage, and churned the 
butter to pay for my keep. The tax on the farm came to 
over $100 every year, I was told, and to raise this with 
the rent was a task that bowed the man’s shoulders and 
lowered his voice to the hopeless tone most noticeable in 
the speach of the old-time negro, who was once a slave. 
The resemblance was so marked that I recalled the tone 


ef the white man when I listened to the first ex-slave 1 
ever heard some days later. 

It was a rélief to leave the house of the driven share- 
worker, and start on, in spite of the rain beginning to 
fall. The rain came down so hard, however, that I sought 
a place to stay till it was clear again—until Monday, if 
necessary. It was cold and raw. The bite of dampness 
in chilly weather is hard to endure anywhere away from 
a warm stove. I have felt it under my blanket and three 
feet of straw. Fast as I go, even with the pack on my 
back, the wet wind of late autumn refuses to caress—it 
literally drives me to shelter. The first house was too 
crowded to shelter a traveler; the second I passed by, for 
there were many heads in the windows; but after a while 
I came to the house of White. 

Mr. White is the foreman of the bricklayers on the new 
post office at Tyrone, seven miles from his home. It was 
a pleasant experience to find a man who could and did 
value a home in the country. Both he and his wife were 
city bred. Her father died, leaving a farm, and White 
purchased the shares of the other heirs, and two years 
ago went out on the farm to live. The son, William, was 
reared on the farm of an uncle. He went on a railroad 
for two years, but came back to more fully appreciate the 
kind of life he could get out of a farm. 

Two weeks before 1 came, three bears were discovered 
in a corn patch on the place. It was a moonlight night. 


A couple of neighbors were stirred up, one of whom” 


had a repeating rifle. The bears were surrounded, and 
as they climbed up on the railroad track, headed toward 
the Bald Eagle ridge, a bullet cut short the career of a 
yearling. 

Three nights before I arrived the dog began to yelp and 
bark. It was a pup, and those of the house suspected it 
of hoaxing. It refused to be stilled, however, and William 
came down stairs to see what was the matter. He found 
a coon treed on the woodpile. . He killed it, and memories 
of the bear were revived by a juicy roast, 

It is one of the most remarkable things about Pennsyl- 
vania in the parts I have seen, to hear the hunting stories 
and note the interest in hunting. Women have picked up 
my rifle with knowing grace and asked questions about 
its shooting qualities. ‘he boys have air guns and the 
men repeaters or shotguns. But they are not used to a 
variety of weapons. ‘Lhey try to cock the gun with the 
take-down lever, and to pull back the breech block before 
they cock the weapon. ‘The gun they used to kill a squir- 
rel this fall is the same that knocked over woodchucks 
last summer; and the one which, loaded with “buck and 
ball” quieted the efforts of a trapped bear last fall. The 
.44 repeater, the old muzzle-loading rifle and the double- 
barrel shotgun, which takes “wadding” of hornets’ nest, 
are the weapons oftenest seen. But the new breech- 
loaders are creeping into the back districts, and the cross- 
roads stores are beginning to show a variety of ammuni- 
tion. In towns of any size—of a thousand or so inhabi- 
tants—the weapons are as good and clean as one could 
wish to see. But, as before remarked, the “town chap” 
does kill the old farmer’s turkey once in a while, and per- 
haps never knows the difference—and never wants to. 


RayMOND S. SPEARS. 
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\Capture o: a Badger in Maine. } 

In the latter part of September, while traveling from 
Washington (Knox county) toward Waterville, as I 
stopped to speak with Mr. John Turner, near Razorville, 
he told me that his hired man had just killed an animal 
that none of the old hunters and trappers had ever seen 
before, or ever heard of anything like it. The animal lay 
across the road from the house, and when we came up 
to it, I saw it was still alive. Though not very lively, yet 
it was perceptibly breathing. I saw at _ once 
it was new to me, and alighting from my buggy I pro- 
ceeded to examine it. From its structure and its resem- 
blance to the badgers I had seen in parks and menageries, 
I told my companions that I believed it to be this animal. 
Mr. Turner called his man, Mr. Desmond Nash, who had 
killed the animal, and he stated that he had been working 
in the lower end of the field near the road, when, looking 
down toward the swamp, he saw this animal. He at once 
gave chase, but soon found the animal could run faster up 
hill than he could, but on the down-hill grade he gained on 
it. The animal headed for a gap in the stone wall, and 
cutting across, Mr. Nash was able to get there first and 
bang the animal over the head with a heavy club he had 
picked up. He stated he pounded him over the head 
enough to kill a seven-foot ox. I asked Nash what he 
proposed to do with him, and he said he did “not sup- 
pose the fur was much good, anyway.” I told him I'd 
like to take the animal and look him up, and see if Com- 
missioner Carleton, of the Fish and Game Commission, 


_wanted him for the State Museum at Augusta. So putting 


the animal into a sack, I tied a string around the sack 
and put him into my buggy and hauled him to Waterville 
with me. The next morning he was still alive, and was 
still breathing when I carried him on the train to 
Gardiner and gave him to Mr. Homer Dill, State Taxi- 
dermist and Curator of the State Museum at Augusta, 
where he is being mounted for the State House. 

I at once wrote to Mr. Manley Hardy, of Brewer, who 
is an authority on birds and animals. He replied that 
it did not seem probable it could be a badger, but it was 
more likely to be the wolverine, and that if it was a 
badger it might be an escaped specimen. A male badger 
(Taxidea a. americanus) he proved to be, and gave no 
evidence of being an escaped animal. 

Mr. Turner’s boys told me nearly a year ago of a 
strange animal that made strange growls, and was not 
like any animal they ever saw before. They feel certain 
this is the animal that has been around the swamp near by 
for more than a year. Mr. E. G. Turner, whose store is 
near by, sa(i to me when I next called on him three 
weeks later that the men who cut his hay had seen this 
animal, a female and young near the place where this 
male was captured. 

The sila wonighhed about 40 pounds, and had the ap- 
pearance of being aged. The only escaped animal I am 
able to learn of was one that Mr. Amos Gerald, of Fair- 


field, had in captivity in Mer i 
ld, ty in Merry Meeting Par 
wick, a But this animal proves ont to S yl agro 
sores from the park. It is an interesting capture 
: 7 * an escaped animal or not, as the animal was very 
ee ba seems to thrive well so far from their native 
PorTLanp, Maine. rs 


[The capture noted is certain! i i 
i 1 y a most interesti 
ue doubly so if, as hinted, a family of cteueeomneme 
aine. The eastward range of this species in the United 
States formerly included Ohio and Indiana, in which 
States, however, they are believed to have been long ex- 
tinct. Coues, in his “Fur-Bearing Animals,” ealls atten- 
tion to the fact that the distribut ’ 


at t ribution of the badger is mo 
or less closely ceincident with that of some a the eae. 


mophiles, and adds: “These animals, with the badger 
and -kit fox,. being highly characteristic species of the 
central treeless region of the United States, where they 
occur in countless multitudes.” Mr. Swain will un- 
doubtedly be on the watch for further information with 
regard to this specimen, and others, and we shail hope t 
hear from him again on the subject. ] ” 





Deer as Weather Prophets. 


THE snowfall in the earl 
; art of 
heavy in the upper parts of Ne fees 


vember was quite 
eer were scattered about i 


i At the time 
n the woods quite nea 
ae i wee were frequentiy in 
i en we reached i 
greene on Nov. 23 we found that nent at hens 
ad gone back to the mo shen 


untains. 
day was clear, and no indi lene ee weather day after 


1 and kept on fallin 
o- ont part of the night, and here in’ this part a the 
S ate, fty miles or more south of Ashland, we have over 
. inches in the woods of fresh snow. It looks as though 
Soe a — what was coming, and were husfling 
places. . STAR! 
Dunsarton, N. H. ——— 





A Tragedy of the Merrimack. 
ANOTHER one of the man Y i 
y of nature’s tragedies ha 
pened at Nashua, N. H., very recently. A passenger one 
ene train over the Nashua & Rochester Railrdad saw 
ple mga Merrimack River. On the arrival of the 
€ junction a tel 
Roby & Son elephone message was sent to 


rts’ Edgeville works, stating th 
bookkeeper and others went to t g the fact. The 


¢ he river and took 

and broke the ice to the point where the deer den oe 
by one of his horns to the ice. They pulled the dead body 
to the shore, then notified Commissioner Nathanie! Went- 
worth of the find. The buck was an elegant one, weighing 
150 pounds, and had eight fine points. It seems that it 
had attempted to cross the river on the ice and had 
broken ce. How long it had been in the water is not 
known, but he was alive when first seen. Marks show 


that a desperate struggle had taken pl ; 
to be the master of n place. It is supposed 


‘ the herd that has been seen i 
these parts during the summer. Epwin C. Hossox, 





The Wild Pigeons. 


_ Macoms, Iil.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 was talle 
ing with a friend in regard to the disappearance of the 
wild pigeon. He told me he had read an article in some 
newspaper about fifteen or eighteen years ago reporting 
that some sea captain had stated that he had seen hun- 
dreds of thousands of dead pigeons floating on the water 


at sea. It looks like a “fairy tale,” but I write this ask- 
ing you or any one who may see this article if they ever 
saw or heard of it before. W. O. BLAISDELL. 


| An fAlbino | Quail. 


Tue New York Zoological Park has received from 


Kansas a pure albino quail, which is now on exhibition 
in the aquatic bird house. 





ee 


Duck Shooting in Maryland. 


_ BRooKLyN, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Ducks, geese and brant ar- 
rived in Chincoteague Bay earlier this season than for 
many years past. On Noy. 13 Mr. Young, ef Pocomoke 
City, Md., shot eighty-nine bluebills from Mr. O. D. 
Foulks’ battery, Stockton, Worcester county, Md. I spent 
a week at Mr. Foulks’, beginning Nov. 18, and in spite 
of adverse northwest winds most of the time, had: good 
sport. My bag consisted of redheads, broadbills, blue- 
bills, ruddy ducks, geese and brant. I also had some 
sport with the quail, which are more abundant than for 
many years past, owing to exceedingly dry weather dur- 
ing the breeding season. I hear the same cheering re- 
ports from many sections of fhe South about quail. 

When ducks, geese and brant are numerous in the 
bay, no better sport could be desired than is to be found 
in Stockton. I found a 16-gauge as efficient as a 10- 
gauge for battery shooting. The natives never use a 
heavier gun than a 12-bore. 

A train leaves Jersey City over the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at 12:55 P. M., arriving at Hursley’s at 8:55 P. M. 
Excursion ticket good for ten days costs $10.40. There 
are two or three trains from Philadelphia and Wilming- 
ton, Del., daily for Hursley’s. The station (Hursley’s) 
andthe post office (Stockton) are one and the same place, 
but tickets must be bought for the former and letters ad- 
dressed to the latter place. As Mr. Foulks can only ac- 
commodate two or three sportsmen at one time, it will be 
absolutely necessary to write ahead and make arrange- 
ments. : 

In taking such a trip everything depends upon two 
things—the ducks and the weather. If the ducks are 
there and the wiad blows from the right quarter, all the 


sport that the most exacting could desire is almost see 
to be realized. 


Silo 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
7 


Fixtures. 


March 6-19, 1902.—Eighth Annual Show of the National Sports 
men’s Association at Madison Square Garden, New York. 


Stubble Rhymes—IIL. 


PLAINSMEN praise the prairie chicken, 

(In August he’s delicious pickin’) 

The eastern Nimrods all declare 

Ruffed grouse the game beyond compare: 
Our southern brother without fail 

Will laud the graces of the quail; 

The marshman tunes his little pipe 

And plays a pzan to the snipe. 

Here’s to Philohela minor, 

Joy to sportsmen, likewise diner! 


When Pheebus at the gates of dawn 
Wreathes a smile, Major wreathes a yawn, 
Asks of the day, or fair or foul, 

To make a sportsman smile or growl? 
The Colonel, rousing irom embrace 

Of Morpheus, just turns his face 

To wall for answer, burrows deep 

In downy couch for further sleep; 
Counting the feathers in the bed 

More worth than wings that ever sped 
O’er fallow field or stubble brown 
Within ten miles of Alma town. 


As lightly as the summer rain 

Falls pattering on the window pane, 
Fair Lady B. taps at his door 

And punctuates his maiden snore; 
Then sings, “Awake! o’er moor and fe 
To wooded hill and darkling glen 
The fields are smiling in the sun 
And promise much to dog and gun.” 


As billows tossing in the storm 

The blankets heave; the Colonel’s form 
Like Neptune rising from the sea, 
Emerges in his robe de nuit, 

And quickly dons his shooting tog., 
Orders horses, gun, lunch and dogs; 
Then all the campaign of the day 
Discuss with rolls, café au lait. 


Stalwart Billie takes reins and whip 
And westward drives at merry clip; 
The Kodak fiend by him doth ride, 





“The dog a statue; by his side 
The man a moment petrified.” 


A David by Goliah’s side: 

A pointer and a setter fleet 

Repose beneath the carriage seat 

On which recline two ladies fair 

Just going out to take the air. 

The Major and the Colonel cinch 

The back seat, filling every inch; 

Four hundred pounds that end spring bore 
And creaked as never creaked before, 

But broke not. Then said Lady G. 

“A dog on point I’d like to see, 

And then to note the crack of gun, 

The quarry fall, know how it’s done.” 
“Here, too,” chimed Lady B., “you know 
What leagues we've come to see the show.” 


The whip draws rein at altler copse, 

To terra firma the Major hops; 

Colonel follows—with muffled sound 

He cracks the springs and breaks the ground: 
Cap leaps the rails and points in sight; : 
(The ladies mark him with delight.) 

Over the fence the Colonel goes, 

His movements indicate repose; 

His martial dignity and state 

(Or weight) make him deliberate. 

“Whoa, Cap, steady!” the sportsman warns. 
(Such dog as Cap such warning scorns.) 
“Whoa, Cap, steady! A cock or two 

May soon take wing and we will do 

A thing or two to please the fair.” 


Indeed it was a picture rare— 

Sky deepest blue, air crisp and clear, 
The woodlands far, the coverts near, 
And just between. the golden ‘corn 
in serried ranks the fields adorn: 
The dog a statue, by his side 

The man a moment petrified, 


Head forward bent; the trusty gun 

A line of light reflects the sun. 

A breathless pause: the magic spell 
Is'broken bv the quarry’s knell: 

The woodcock springs; up, tubes of steel!. 
The echoes wake, the strong wings reel; 
The ladies chime “His race is run, 

Knight of the trigger, bravely done.” 

Then. Major’s voice, blithe as a lark, 

Rings from the covert, “Mark, there, mark!” 
As o’er the copse on fitful wings 

Another cock in full flight swings, 

And as the bird sometimes will do, 
Swerved in his course and dropped in view. 
“Come this way” (voice soprano, clear), 
“Come to the road, the woodcock’s here.” 
Then down the dusty thoro’fare 

The Major strode with eager air; 

“Where’s the bird? Did you mark him well? 
“Thought I hit him, but cannot tell.” 

“Yes, by the fence—bill outstreched, pressed 
Close to the earth; he seems at rest, 

So motionless, perhaps he’s hurt, 





“Cap leaps the fence and points on sight.” 


But that bright eye shows he’s alert.” 
The ready gun then forward drew 
(Touched safety bolt) a step or two: 
Like arrow’s flight the quarry sprang, 
Flashed over the alders, when Bang! 
The Greener gun staccato spoke 

And all the forest echoes woke: 

The bird pitched up, then downward came 
’Mid salvos of applause. The game 

Of philohela and the man 

Was fairly won, catch as catch can. 

And slowly drifting on the breeze 

Like rufous flecks on azure seas, 

Downy feathers, gay little motes 

Which oft the sportsman’s triumph notes. 
The bird retrieved, all rest their eyes 
With satisfaction on the prize. 


What game bird wings the frosty air 

That with the woodcock can compare? 

What music in those whistling wings 

As from the fragrant ferns he springs 

And darts athwart the light and shade 

Of poplar hill and alder glade! 

What lambent light lurks in his eye 

So large and lustrous, dark and shy! 

The sunset lingers on his breast, 

The midnight slumbers on his crest, 

The grey of dawn, the ruddy morn, 

And shades of eve his back adorn; 

And blending soft, gray, shade and flush 

Touch with despair the artist’s brush. 

He takes in autumn garb bedight, 

Through moonlit space his southern flight; 

Where forests flame and coverts glow, 

He charms the sportsman, high and low; 

And when to dog and gun exposed 

His weird career is quickly closed, 

Larded, buttered, browned and basted, 

Better morsel ne’er was tasted. 

The epicure in glad surprise 

Recites short grace with open eyes, 

Lifts the cover—‘“Hail, palate lure! 

From Lilliput a turkey, sure!” 

Adds as each tidbit slides to rest 

Down the red lane behind the vest, 

“In covert or under cover 

Never lack you ardent lover; 

Sprite of woodlands, elf of the dell, 

Joy of sportsmen, farewell, farewell!’ 
ALMA. 





Fifty-Nine Ducks at a Shot. 


Wie publicity has been given to the report sent out 
from Richmond, Va., Dec. 3:. “Mr. R. W. Jolly, of this 
city, killed fifty-nine mallard ducks at one shot Saturday 
at his marsh on Turkey Island, about thirty miles.down 
the James River. Mr, Jolly came up from the island last 
night on the steamer Pocahontas. He has been on the 
island several weeks, and has made shipments to the city 
every week of several hundred. He uses an improved 
duck gun. A load for his gun is 15 drachms of powder 
and 6 ounces of No. 6 shot. He has a number of times 
brought down as many as thirty birds at one shot, but 
fifty-nine is the best has ever made. These ducks 
retail here for about $1 each.” If the statement is true it 
is manifest that the gun is of a size forbidden by the 
statute, and its use should be suppressed by the author- 


American Duck Shooting.* 


It is a curious and interesting thing that, although 
‘wildfowl shooting has been practiced in this country 
for many years and by many people, no book has ever 
been published treating of the sport for the country .as 
a whole. Long’s little book and Leffingwell’s moré sub- 
stantial volume were both excellent in their way, .but 
each covered a limited field, and dealt chiefly or alto- 
gether with the shooting which the authors had had 
and with nothing beyond this. Lewis’ ‘American 
Sportsman” touched only incidentally on wildfowl 
shooting, and what is said in other volumes is hardly 
worth speaking of. On the other hand, we have two or 
three admirable works treating of North American ducks 
or some of them. Such are Mr.-D. G. Elliot’s admir- 
able work on “Wild Fowl of the United States and 
British Possessions.” This volume deals with the habits 
and range of the wildfowl, and gives descriptions of the 
species and keys by which they may be identified. In- 
cidentally it has something to say about sport, but sport 
is really beside the main purpose of the book. Then 
there is Mr. Gurdon Trumbull’s charming and extremely 
valuable ‘“‘Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest 
Gunners,” but here again a special side of the duck 
group is treated, and the sport of wildfow! shooting 
is not considered. 

‘American Duck Shooting,” by George Bird Grinnell, 
just issued by the Forest and Stream Publishing- Com- 
pany, is what its title implies, and in its more than 
600° pages gives the fullest treatment of the fascinating 
sport that it has ever had. The volume is systematic in 
arrangement, full in treatment and beautiful in decora- 
tion and manufacture Moreover, it cove-s the sport 
for the whole county, taking in the North American 
Continent from near the Arctic circle to the southern 
boundary line, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Thus, the American reader of the book will find in it 
not only the forms of duck and goose shooting with 
which.he is familiar, but also all other forms wherever 
practiced in this country. 

Before duck shooting can be discussed, however, the 
ducks must be considered, and in the present volume, 
after an interesting chapter on the duck family, are 
described in plain and simple language every species of 
swan, goose, and duck commonly found in North 
America. Besides these plain descriptions of the birds, 
there is a brief account of the range and habits of each 
species, and each is preceded by a carefully drawn por- 
trait of the species in question. This section of the 
book, therefore, not only tells the gunner where each 
species is to be found, but also enables him, by means 





Mark!’ ” 


“Then Major’s voice, ‘Mark, there! 


of portraits and descriptions, to identify without trouble 
the birds that he kills. 

This section of the volume comprises about one-third 
its bulk. 

The second division of the book is devoted to Wild 
Fowl. Shooting. Swan shooting is nowhere system- 
atically practiced as a sport, and is therefore dismissed 
in a few pages, but the different forms of goose shoot- 
ing are fully treated, while a special chapter is devoted 
to brant shooting. Naturally, duck shooting takes up 
the bulk of this section of the volume. Among the 
subjects treated are pass shooting, point shooting, river 
shooting, cornfield shooting, shooting in the overflow, 
in the wild rice fields, sea shooting on the Atlantic, 
and shooting from a houseboat. There are no less than 
17 sub-chapters under the general head of duck shoot- 
ing. 

Mr. Grinnell has not confined himself to telling merely 
what he himself has seen of wildfowl shooting. In a 
paragraph of his preface, he says: 

“The book covers—as it should—a wide range of ter- 
ritory; for a volume on wildfow!l shooting, if limited to 
the experiences of a single individual, would furnish 
but an inadequate presentation of the subject for the 
whole continent. In the endeavor to make the volume 
justify its title, assistance has been asked from 
gunners whose experience has been longer than mine, or 
has extended over shooting grounds with which I am 
not familiar.” 

Following out this purpose, the author has quoted 
freely from some of our best writers on the sport, and 
has thus added much to the completeness of the volume. 
The different sketches are not dry directions as to how 
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one should act-under certain conditions, but are charm- 
ing descriptions of shooting trips by competent and well 
equipped men in which the instructions are all given, 
but dressed in most attractive form. Here are two quo- 
tations, the first of which pictures the wild rice fields 
of the interior before the settlement, and when they were 
the feeding ground of vast numbers of ducks: 

“Scattered over the northern country, between the 
Hudson River and the Missouri, are many thousands oi 
reedy swamps and shallow lakes, and great stretches oi 
wet meadow-land, where the wild rice grows. In the 
spring, so soon as the water is warmed by the genial 
rays of the advancing sun, the tiny pale green spears 
show themselves above its surface, and, all through the 
hot summer, grow taller and stouter, until, when August 
comes, the tasseled heads begin to bow with the weight 
of the flowers, and, a little later, the soft, milky grain 
appears in a waving crop. In the good old times, before 
the white man’s foot had explored every recess of our 
land, or his plow furrowed every prairie, or his crooked 
gray fences disfigured each landscape, these rice fields 
were the homes of innumerable wild creatures. 

“On their borders the herons built their nests, and in 
the open waters, among the stalks, they did their fish- 
ing. In and out among the stems the wild ducks and 
grebes swam in daily journeyings, while the rails and the 
coots ran, or waded or climbed, among the stalks, un- 
disturbed. Here the muskrat had his home, living, in 
the summer, perhaps, in a hole on some higher piece of 
ground, and, in winter, building for himself, from the 
reeds and the stems of the rice, a house, substantial and 
impervious to the cold. Here, too, lived the mink, tak- 
ing his daily toll of fish or frogs from the water; some- 
times killing the muskrat, and now and then feasting 
greedily on the eggs or the young of some bird, whose 
nest he had despoiled. 

“Among the rice or the reeds, the blackbirds built 
their hanging nests of grass, supported by three or four 
natural columns, and all through the heat of the June 
days the mother bird brooded her pale blue, black- 
streaked eggs, swinging easily to the movement of the 
rice stems, like the sailor in his,hammock at sea. More 
solid and substantial were the houses built by the marsh 
wren; round balls of grass, deftly woven about a stalk 
of the rice, roofed over as well as floored, and with only a 
narrow hole for the passage in and out of the tiny 
owner. Sometimes a single pair built half a dozen of 
these nests, near one another, before making a_ habita- 
tion that pleased them, and those that they had left 
were taken by the bumblebees for homes in which to 
do their housekeeping.” 

Here is the other, which suggests the number of the 
fowl that in the old days resorted to these rice fields in 


multitudes not to be described, but only to be hinted at, ~ 


os = Mr. Van Dyke’s graphic words on the evening 
ight: 

“The number of ducks increased by the minute. They 
came with swifter and steadier wing and with more of 
an air of business than they had shown before. Those 
hitherto flying were nearly all ducks that had been spend- 
ing the day in and around Senachwine and its adjacent 
ponds and sloughs. But now the host that during the 
day had been feeding in the green corn fields of the 
prairie began to move in to roost, and the vast army 
of traveling wildfowl that the late sharp frost in the 
north had started on their southern tour began to get 
under way. Long lines now came streaming down the 
northern sky, widening out and descending in long in- 
clines or long, sweeping curves. Dense bunches came 
rising out of the horizon, hanging for a moment on the 
glowing sky, then massing and bearing directly down 
upon us. No longer as single spies, but in battalions, 
they poured over the bluffs on the west, where the land 
sweeps away into the vast expanse of high prairie, and 
on wings swifter than the wind itself, came riding down 
thelast beams of the sinking sun. Above them the air was 
dotted with long, wedge-shaped masses or converging 
strings, more slowly moving than the ducks, from which 
I could soon hear the deep, mellow honk of the goose and 
the clamorous cackle of the brant. And through all this 
were darting, here and there and everywhere, ducks, 
single in pairs, and small bunches. English snipe 
were pitching about in their erratic flight; plover drifted 
by with their tender whistle, little alarmed by the can- 
nonade; blue herons, bitterns and snowy egrets, with 
long necks doubled up and legs outstretched behind, 
flapped solemnly across the stage, while yellowlegs and 
sand snipe, mud hens, divers—I know not what all— 
chinked in the vacant places.” 

The third division of the volume takes up the Art of 
Shooting, and treats of guns and loading, giving the 
author’s views on how to hold, when to shoot, the flight 
of ducks, and the etiquette of the blind. The Chesapeake 
Bay dog—which may fairly be called the American re- 
triever—is briefly described, and something is told of 
the good work that these dogs do. Then follows a con- 
sideration of decoys. including living ones, and some- 
thing about the breeding of wildfowl in confinement, 
from the pen of the late Fred Mather. A chapter on 
blinds, batteries, and the boats used in duck shooting, 
concludes this section. The final cha-ter of the book 
tells of the decrease of wildfowl, gives some of its 
causes, and recommends the adoption of certain reme- 
dies, all of which look toward a lessened annual destruc- 
tion of wildfowl, and the concluding words of the vol- 
ume are, “Stop spring shooting; Limit the size of bags 
for the day and season; Stop the sale of game.” An 
admirable index concludes the book. 

Besides the fifty-eight portraits of North American 
ducks, geese and swan already referred to, the volume 
is copiously illustrated. Of the full page plates, four are 
reproductions of some of Audubon’s magnificent pictures 
of ducks, but besides these many smaller half-tones are 
scattered through the volume. A very interesting one 
is the zsmall engraving on page 11 showing a group 
of gulls occupied in fishing. Every gunner will be in- 
terested also in the more than fifty, vignettes drawn by 
Mr. Wilmot Townsend whith are found through the 
text. Though of-en slight and sketchy, these vignettes 
are full of real character, and ‘not’a few of them will re- 
mind the gunner of something that lie has seen. Of 
line drawings, the more important are the plans of 
double aid single batteries which are published with 


their specifications, and the sketches of various types of 
ducking boats. é 

_ With its heavy paper, good large type, its rubricated 
title page, wealth of illustration, and quiet but effective 
cover, the volume may be commended to all sag 





New Hampshire Deer Hunting. 


Turee of my neighbors and I have just returned from 
a trip after deer. Our location was the same as last year 
—Rocky. Point Cottage, Stinson Lake, Rumney, N. H. 
Last year we did well, killing four bears arfd four deer in 
five days’ hunting. We can leave here early in the 
morning and reach the cottage at 10 in the morning of the 


same day. From the hills near my house I can see the - 


mountains where we hunted. We planned to be on the 
grounds when the first snow fell. Snow, however, came 
very unexpectedly and early—somewhere about Nov. 10. 
I was told by residents of Rumney and Ellsworth that it 
measured from 12 to 18 inches. When we arrived there 
was about 8 inches in the woods, with a little crust. The 
outlook for still-hunting was very discouraging. 

We reached our cottage at 10 in the morning, and at 
noon we all started out to look over the near-by grounds. 
Before 1 oyclock one of us had killed a deer. e saw a 
good many tracks, but they were all a number of days old. 
Wherever there were Beech trees the deer had pawed up 
the leaves in all directions looking for nuts. The third 
day one of our party killed a very late doe. This ended 
our killing of deer. We all worked hard for about a 
week, and hunted over a great deal of! ‘ground, going 
back seven or eight miles from our own house, hunting 
all over the mountains around the three ponds. It is a 
hard country to hunt on bare ground, and with 8 inches 
or more of very noisy snow it was very much harder. 
One day when I had tramped four miles to the lower 
pond and hunted up to the top of the mountain south of 
the pond, climbing over and under windfalls and over 
ledges, I thought it did not pay. Had I killed a good-sized 
deer in there I could not have dragged it out in a day. 
The snow was so noisy that one could not get anywhere 
near a deer, and those deer when once started ran as 
though they never meant to stop, and there was no chance 
to circle around and work up from the opposite side. I 
followed the track of a small deer which had been started 
by one of our party for two hours, and it never let up. 
Another member followed four deer fully ten miles and 
never saw where they showed any signs of stopping. 

At our comfortable quarters at Rocky Point Cottage 
we talked over the prospects every night. We did not 
want to give up, but I could see no chances of improve- 
ment. It would take at least six or more inches of fresh 
snow to deaden the noise of the crust, and six inches more 
meant too hard traveling. Snowshoes would not work 
for still-hunting, so we gave it up, and perhaps it was 
well we did. The night after we got home it began to 
snow, and some 20 inches fell, and the wind blew a gale. 
Perhaps the deer up there can get around in it. I know 
that we could not. 

It is only a few years since hounding of deer has 
been stopped in this State. When dogging was allowed 
nearly all the deer killed were driven by hounds. There 
are quite a number of rapid rocky streams and rivers in 
the upper part of New Hampshire, and they seldom 
freeze entirely. My experience in driving deer to such 
waters was very unsatisfactory. Take the East Branch of 
Pemigewasset River. You never could tell where a 
deer would go to the river, and the water made such a 
noise that a dog could not be heard 500 yards away. 

I was up in Carroll one winter. There was quite a 
party of hunters, and we had six dogs. We started a 
deer the first morning, and we followed him four days 
and never saw him. There was some 6 inches of snow, 
with a crust that would hold a fox. It cut the dogs 
badly, and they could not run fast. At the end of the four 
days we had six dogs so footsore that they would not 
stand up, and the deer were apparently as lively as ever. 

With the ending of hounding began the development 
of the still-hunter, and he has been increasing both in 
skill and numbers ever since. I think it is safe to say 
that three deer are now killed every season in that part 
of New Hampshire north of Plymouth where one was 
killed in hounding days. I do not make the above state- 
ment as an advocate of hounding. I never was and 
never expect to favor the dogging of deer. When the 
question of allowing hounding was brought up I did all 
I could against it, and I would do so again were there 
any chance of its being revived. It has been said that 
hounding of deer drove them out of the country. I 
never found it so. A deer, as I have found when fol- 
lowed by dogs, might run over the mountains, but when 
he got rid of the dogs he would come back within a few 
days. Still-hunting will make deer more wild and wary 
than any kind of hunting. Ordinarily a deer when he 
hears (and he is pretty sure to) the least sound, such as 
the packing or squeaking of the snow under the foot of 
the still-hunter (no matter what he may wear), will jump 
up and stop to see what is coming. When he has been 
still-hunted to any extent he does not wait to see; he 
knows, or thinks he does, all he wants to, and he jumps 
out of his bed and leaves at once. 

There is always more or less uncertainty in all hunting. 
In still-hunting it is decidedly more (I am not referring 
to places where deer are so numerous that no tracking is 
needed, or where they try to crowd the sportsman out 
of his camp; I have heard of such places, and been to 
some of them, and always found things just about as 
others who went there have). To get really good still- 
hunting, where there are a fair number of deer, a good 
soft snow is needed. Even then a good many deer will 
be started without getting a good shot. How often will 
there be just the right snow? The man who lives on or 
very near the hunting grounds will be the one who gets 
such days. Perhaps he has made some arrangement with 
a sportsman living two or three hundred miles away. 
The snow falls, perhaps unexpectedly, during the night. 
The local hunter finds early in the morning that it is an 
ideal still-hunting day. The nearest point where he can 
wire his man is. some distance away, He says, “I will 
out to-day and perhaps kill a big buck, and to-night, I will 
go and send for my man. If he does not kill anything I 
can sell him the buck I have.” In the course of a day or 


two the sportsman arrives, only to find that there has 


been a thaw or a little rain, and the snow is very noisy. 
He works hard. and jumps every deer; he tries to tol- 
low, perhaps now and then getting a faint glimpse of.a 
white flag in the distance. He takes home the buck. his 
guide had ready for him. He knows that he did not kill 
it, He tries to make his friends believe he did. . They 
may pretend to believe his story, but they do not. 

ot all of the rural still-hunters, even if they live on 
the grounds, are successful. A certain local hunter in 
the vicinity of where we hunted called at. our cottage 
now and then. After we had given him some refresh- 


‘ments he told us all (and perhaps more) than he knew. 


The weapon he used to exterminate deer was a single- 
barrel semi-hammerless shotgun. He said it was a good 
gun sometimes. Last year, on the first snow, he started 
out, found the tracks of three deer where they had been 
to some apple trees, followed back to the woods, saw a 
deer standing looking at him about thirty yards away, 
found that his hands were so cold that he could not cock 
his gun. The deer after a while ran off. A few minutes 
later he saw deer No. 2, with same result. He then 
cocked his gun, and soon saw deer No. 3. Forgetting that 
the gun was cocked, he almost broke off the lever trying 
to cock it, and deer No. 3 followed the others. 

This year he tried a rifle; got two very easy shots at 
big bucks. The rifle went off and so did the deer. Not 
all local hunters are so unlucky. Three young fellows 
living some three miles from our cottage built a camp on 
a deserted farm back in the mountains. When the first 
snow began falling they went to their camp, and in a few 
days killed six deer. I saw where they had dragged four 
of them in. 

Other hunters were lucky. Some of them knew very 
little about hunting, and just went out and poked around, 
and either met or ran across deer. One man, as I was 
told, was going along on open ground near a spruce 
thicket. He saw a large buck standing broadside looking 
at him. He shot at the buck and missed him; the deer 
still stood, and a second shot dropped him. When the 
shooter went up to his deer he found a doe on the other 
side, which had been shot through the neck by the same 
bullet. On my way home I met on the train a former 
member of the New Hampshire Fish and Game Com- 
mission. He had heard of this killing two deer at one 
shot, and I asked him as follows: “In case a man had 
killed one deer and then shot at a second and found his 
last shot had killed two, what would be done?” He said 
it would be a hard question to decide. The reliability of 
the man doing the shooting would be taken into account, 
otherwise some one who had killed one deer would run 
across two more and shoot both, and say he killed the two 
last at one shot. I find I am writing a great deal more 
than I intended when starting to tell of our unsuccessful 
trip. Well, to-day I am practically snowed in—roads 
blocked, no mail or anything; can’t even go after a fox, 
hence the above. C. M. Stark. 


Dunearton, N. H , Dec. 3. 


Wyoming Game Protection. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 

During the year there appeared in several sporting 
periodicals, under the heading of “Game Protection in 
Wyoming,” articles elicited by the fact that the hunting 
license in that State for non-residents had been raised 
from $20 to $40, the same law compelling a guide to 
register and pay a license fee of $10. And, since Wyom- 
ing is in many respects the greatest of our big-game 
States, it may be of interest to sportsmen to learn, from 
a personal experience, how well these game laws are en- 
forced and with what efficient care elk, in particular, are 
protected. Non-residents hunting in Wyoming are 
compelled to pay a license fee of $40 for the open hunt- 
ing season of three months, from Sept. 1 to Dee. 1. 
Now, while. the State itself guarantees nothing, it is cer- 
tainly to be presumed that, in return for this sum, the 
non-resident is given all the protection that strict com- 
pliance with the law on his part entitles him to, nor 
does it seem unreasonable in him to expect a vigorous 
enforcement of the law at the hands of the Game Com- 
mission and the county authorities. The resident sports- 
man pays a county gui license of $1.00 for the season, 
and he, like the non-resident, is limited in his killing to 
two elk, three antelope, two deer, one goat, and one 
sheep in each hunting season. 

And now for our experience: While hunting in the 
Gros Ventre Mountains this autumn we were told by our 
guides, Nelson Yarnall, of Dubois, and his son, Silas, 
that on their way to join us at St. Anthony, Idaho, they 
had met two suspicious looking characters who claimed 
to be prospectors, but whose outfit and general appear- 
ance, together with the nature of the country, made it 
much more likely that they were market-hunters. As it 
happened, our party entered the locality through which 
these men had preceded us by about ten days (no one 
else had been there in the interim, and their footprints 
were unmisfikable), so that when we began to find car- 
cass after carcass of elk, from which only the teeth 
(tusks) had been removed, we were morally certain as 
to the slaughterers. In the course of our hunting, in 
a limited section, and without effort upon our part, we 
found six victims of their work, five bulls and one cow. 
Not a part of any of them had been taken for meat, 
though, as a blind, the heads of some had been removed 
and hidden in the bushes, where we found all but one; 
but from every elk, however, cow included, the teeth 
had been carefully cut, leaving the rest of the carcass 
prey for bear and coyote. , : 

Now, this sounds atrocious, even in the reading, but 
for the man who has a drop of red blood in his veins, 
the sight of a huge bull elk with magnificent six or 
seven-point antlers, lying rotting on the ground, killed 
by a rascally scoundrel merely for a pair of teeth of the 
value of three of four dollars, is infuriating, and had we 
encountered the perpetrators of this crime we would 
most certainly have taken the law in our own hands, 
and, at the risk of curtailing our hunt, so acted that they 
would have received the Fall legal penalty. Our one 
desire was to have them brought to justice, for, in addi- 
tion to their wanton destruction, they had seriously im- 
paired our hunting, though, thanks to the skill of’ our 
guides, we both subsequently secured fine heads. Con- 
sequently, we delayed two days and sent Silas fifty miles 
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to notify the game wardens, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Jones, 
who promised to set forth immediately, and who. prob- 
ably did their best, but a severe snow storm developed 
which must have hampered them considerably, and which 
drove us out of the mountains. Our guides were bent 
on arresting these teeth hunters, and as we parted from 
them, homeward bound, they promised us to go out 
imniediately, which, of course, met with our hearty ap- 
proval. The subsequent developments were written us. 

With a small pack train, Nelson Yarnall, Silas and 
Jack McCabe, eur efficient cook, started up the Wind 
River, and the first day, near the Rams Horn, met the 
teeth hunters. Passing by and giving the impression 
that they were hunting for a bunch of strayed horses, 
the Yarnalls and Jack back-tracked at night, held up the 
law-breakers at the rifle’s muzzle, searched them and 
their camp, and found twenty-six pairs of elk teeth, 
representing, of course, twenty-six elks, mostly bulls. 

The criminals were taken to the nearest justice of the 

peace, Richard Green, at Dubois, where one of them, 
Rudolph Rosencrans, pleaded guilty, and was fined $25 
and costs, the total being $38.30. That is to say, this 
wholesale infraction of Wyoming’s law protecting one of 
its most valuable possessions, its big game, was pun- 
ished by the infliction of the minimum penalty—the maxi- 
mum being a fine of $100 and imprisonment for six 
months—and even this maximum, under the administra- 
tion of a right-minded judge, would seem, in the present 
case, to err on the side of leniency. 
Think of it, O ye game lovers, $38.80 for twenty-six 
elk. Less than the sum you or I pay for the mere 
privilege of killing two, and less than our combined ex- 
penses for our guides and outfit in waiting over the two 
days to notify the game wardens. 

As no defense was attempted, it is a fair presumption 
that the teeth hunters were glad enough to get off with 
the slaughter of only twenty-six elk charged against 
them; but how many these two men really killed will 
never be known, for they were in the mountains nearly 
all summer and made several trips to the nearest settle- 
ments, from which shipments of teeth were probably 
made. 

Was there ever such a travesty upon justice as this? 
Was there ever such a reward for the honest endeavor 
of honest men who had done their duty so well as the 
Yarnalls and McCabe? They and we are filled with dis- 
gust and bitter disappointment at this mal-administra- 
tion of the law, but in the hope that publicity may en- 
hance its better application in the future, we have ven- 
tured to take so much of your space. 

For the enlightenment of those not informed, be it 
known that what are referred to as “teeth” are the 
canine teeth chiefly of the bull elk. They are carried in 
the upper jaw, one on each side, and immediately back 
of the incisors. These tusks are only valuable tor the 
reason that a secret society of the “Elks” has adopted 
them as its insignia or emblem. It is to be regretted 
that this is the case, as it is conducive to the destruction 
of one of our most noble of animals. 

W. WorRELL WAGNER, 
SHERBOURNE W. DouGuHeErty, M. D. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1901. 


The Forest Reserves. 


From President Roosevelt's Message. 


PuBLic opinion throughout the United States has 
moved steadily toward a just appreciation of the value 
of forests, whether planted or of natural growth. The 
great part played by them in the creation and main- 
tenance of the National wealth is now more fully realized 
than ever before. 

Wise forest protection does not mean the withdrawal 
of forest resources, whether of wood, water, or grass, 
from contributing their full share to the welfare of the 
people, but, on the contrary, gives the assurance of 
larger and more certain supplies. The fundamental idea 


of forestry is the perpetuation of forests by use. Forest 
protection is not an end of itself; it is a means to in- 
crease and sustain the resources of our country and the 


industries which depend upon them. The preservation 
of our forests is an imperative business necessity. We 
have come to see clearly that whatever destroys the 
forest, except to make way for agriculture, threatens our 
well-being. 

The practical usefulness of the National forest reserves 
to the mining, grazing, irrigation, and other interests of 
the regions in which the reserves lie has led to a wide- 
spread demand by the people of the West for their pro- 
tection and extension. The forest reserves will inevit- 
ably be of still greater use in the future than in the 
past. Additions should be made to them whenever prac- 
ticable, and their usefulness should be increased by a 
thoroughly businesslike management. 

At present the protection of the forest reserves rests 
with the General Land Office, the mapping and descrip- 
tion of their timber with the United States Geological 
Survey, and the preparation of plans for their conserva- 
tive use with the Bureau of Forestry, which is also 
charged with the general advancement of practical for- 
estry in the United States These various functions 
should be united in the Bureau of Forestry, to which, 
they properly belong. The present diffusion of responsi- 
bility is bad from every standpoint. It prevents that 
effective co-operation between the Government and the 
men who utilize the resources of the reserves, without 
which the interests of both must suffer. The scientific 
bureaus generally should be put under the Department 
of Agriculture. The President should kave by law the 
power of transferring lands for use as forest reserves to 
the Department of Agriculture. He already has such 
foes im the case of lands needed by the Departments of 

ar and the Navy. ’ 

The wise administration of the forest reserves will be 
not less helpful to the interests which depend on water - 
than to those which depend on wood and grass. The 
water supply itself depends upon the forest. In the arid 
wee it is water, not land, which measures production. 

e western half of the United States would sustain a 
poptilation greater than that of our whole country to- 
day. if the-waters that now run to waste were saved and 
used for irrigation. The forest and water problems are 
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gutage the most vital internal questions of-the United 
es. 

Certain of the forest réserves should also be made 
preserves for the wild forest creatures. All of the re- 
serves should be better protected from fires. Many of 
them need special protection because of the great injury 
done by live stock, above all by sheep. The increase in 
deer, elk, and other animals in the Yellowstone Park 
shows what may be expected when other mountain for- 
ests are properly protected by law and properly guarded. 
Some of these areas have been so denuded of surface 
vegetation by overgrazing that the ground-breeding 
birds, including grouse and quail, and many mammals, 
including deer, have been exterminated or driven away. 
At the same time the water-storing capacity of the sur- 
face has been decreased or destroyed, thus promoting 
floods in times of rain and diminishing the flow of 
streams between rains. 

In cases where natural conditions have been restored 
for a few years vegetation has again carpeted the ground, 
birds and deer are coming back, and hundreds of per- 
sons, especially from the immediate neighborhood, come 
each summer to enjoy the privilege of camping. Some, 
at least, of the forest reserves should afford perpetual 
protection to the native-fauna anf flora, safe havens of 
refuge to our rapidly diminishing wild animals of the 
larger kinds, and free camping grounds for the ever- 
increasing numbers of men and women who have 
learned to find rest, health, and recreation in the splen- 
did forests and flower-clad meadows of our mountains. 
The forest reserves should be set apart forever for the 
use and benefit of our people as a whole, and not sac- 
rificed to the shortsighted greed of a few. 

The forests are natural reservoirs. By restraining the 

. streams in flood and replenishing them in drought, they 

make possible the use of waters otherwise wasted. They 
prevent the soil from washing, and so protect the stor- 
age reservoirs from filling up with silt. Forest conserva- 
tion is therefore an essential condition of water con- 
servation. 





Some Maine Deer Hunters. 


As A matter of fact, the term “deer hunters” applies 
to a pretty large percentage of the male population 
hereabouts this season, as not only has almost every- 
body generally classed as a sportsman directed his best 
efforts toward getting a shot at one of these wary fel- 
lows, but many who had thought their hunting days were 
over, as well as many more who hitherto had never 
thought of hunting at all, have had their sporting blood 
so roused by the popular craze that they have provided 
themselves with suitable arms and taken a zealous hand 
at the game. Naturally the result has been bad for the 
deer, as well as somewhat risky for the hunter, although, 
happily, no accidents have yet been reported in our im- 
mediate vicinity. The following, from the Oxford 
County Advertiser of Nov. 29, gives one an idea of the 
vigor of the campaign being conducted in that county: 

“Last week’s Advertiser announced the killing of 89 
different deer in this county. One or more deer have 
been killed in nearly every town in this county this fall, 
including one moose. This shows conclusively that big 
game is on the increase.” 

In the issue containing the above were accounts of 
the killing of perhaps ten or twelve more deer, and 
thus the work will go on to the end of the season. A 
parallel state of affairs prevails in Cumberland county, 
which, after absolute protection for a period, has been 
open during October of the present year. One report 
states that sixteen deer were killed the first week on 
Standish Plains, a tract of 4,000 acres about ten miles 
east of us, on the Maine Central; but I am inclined to 
think the number overestimated, although it is certain 
the locality was literally thronged with hunters for a 
time. 

Among those who went from this way was W. E. 
Blake, one of our best hunters and rifle shots, who spent 
three days there, after the rush was over, but sighting 
only one deer. This his hunting companion might have 
shot but for fear of hitting Blake, who stood exactly in 
line. Edward Spencer, a celebrated trapper of Baldwin, 
spent a week on the plains without getting a shot, to 
be met on his return by the remark from his wife that 
he was foolish to go away hunting, as she had seen 
several deer about the place during his absence. Thus 
warned, he kept his rifle handy, and soon got a shot at 
a fine buck that came into an orchard where he was at 
work. The fellow bounded away into the woods, though 
plainly hard hit, and the most persistent search by Spen- 
cer and his boy failed to disclose further trace of it, until, 
about a week later, the boy, in jumping a fence while 
out gunning, landed plump on its dead body—dquite 
spoiled. Early in the season two other Baldwin sports- 
men came upon five deer in a clearing, upon which they 
opened promiscuously with buck shot. The deer all got 
away, but two of them were found dead and spoiled 
later on. For a few of the lucky ones, the Ward boys, 
living near the Hiram and Baldwin line, have shot three 
deer; in Hiram, after the first snow, three were shot in 
one day by Chas. Osgood, Chas. Clark, and Calvin 
Clemens, respectively; while three have been downed in 
our immediate vicinity, the first by Harry L. Huntress, 
a farmer’s boy; the second by Elmer Wyman, and the 
third, shot Nov. 25, near his home, by a young man 
named Bert Warren, living only about half a mile inside 
the county line. Several have also been killed in Porter, 
and Edward Ridlon, of that town, who went to Sand- 
wich, N. H., on a fox hunting trip, had the luck to bring 
down a big buck with buckshot near Squam Lake; as 
well as many more that I will not mention, and to which 
more will doubtless be added before the end of the 
season. 

The only ones to go from’ here into the “big woods” 
were Murray Watkins and Daniel Chap 


lin, who. pro- 
vided themselves with Sa rifles and a full outfit, and 
in October paid a two 


o 2 visit to A Tegion — 
of Moosehea i a very pleasant trip, anc 
_ t back four “Sear, including a monster buck, 


Chaplin, declared to be the ever seen at 


that particular camp. os account of the 
kallifg of this big fellow. was on the edge of a big 
burn, thickly sprung up to little maples, where he had 


seen fresh signs of a deer the day before: Moving 
along a fallen tree trunk that extended out into the 
lola, as he stepped cautiously down from the further 
end his eye caught a quick movement in the foliage, not 
far distant. It was the flicker of a deer’s tail; he could 
brokenly make out its outline as it stood in a thick 
clump of maples calmly browsing. A portion’ of the 
neck was exposed through a slight opening, and at this 
Dan fired. e animal gave a single short bound, then 
stood like a statue, stretched to his full height, every 
sense on the alert. The movement had brought the 
fore shoulder in full view, and at this Dan directed his 
second shot. This time the old chap turned and dashed 
straight towards him; but the terrible “soft-nose” had 


‘ done its. work. A few frantic, aimless bounds and he 


collapsed and fell dead. He was a veritable monarch of 
the woods. 

W. H. Hatch, of Fryeburg, who accompanied Watkins 
and Chaplin, and acted as guide for the camp, returned 
later on with two deer and a moose. It is probable. that 
others from this way will visit that region fext season. 

Cornisn, Me. TEMPLAR. 


The Way We Used To Do. 


Puerto Principe, Cuba.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
On going through my effects a few days since I came 
upon the following notes of a march made in 1894 from 
Fort Meade, S. D., by E Troop, Eighth Cavalry, to which 
I then belonged as first lieutenant. Possibly they may 
interest my friends of the Forest AND STREAM. You are 
welcome to make such use of them as you desire. In the 
days before the acquisition of Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands we made many such marches; they were made for 
military purposes, such as map-making, instruction, etc. 
As the military details would be of little interest, I have 
mainly omitted them in copying the notes, and send only 
such portions as pertain properly to the columns of Forest 
AND STREAM. 

On this occasion our command consisted of three 
officers—Capt. K., Second Lieut. K. and myself—and fifty 
mounted enlisted men—a party ample to. readily consume 
all game that might fall to our shotguns. Behind the 
mounted column followed closely my ‘hunting wagon 
drawn by two horses, and carrying Capt. K.’s bird dog 
Yacoob, an Irish setter of considerable ability; our shot- 
guns, ammunition, shooting coats, etc. This was in the 
days of black powder, at least on the plains, when every 
one loaded his own cartridges. I had a few days before. 
upon the recommendation of some friends, purchased a 
can of a new variety of powder which, previous to this 
trip, I had had no opportunity to test—this will explain 
my frequent reference to my ammunition. We set forth 
from the post on Sept. 8, and reached a stream called the 
Belle Fourche River about 1:30 that day, crossed it and 
went into camp. All that day’s march had been through 
settlements with fenced country on both sides of us, with 
cultivated fields. Once across the Belle, however, all thi. 
was to change immediately to absolute cattle country—no 
fences, no roads, no evidences of civilization, nothing but an 
interminable sea of grass, intersected at intervals by feeble 
watercourses fringed to a greater or less extent with 
trees. As far as one could tell by appearances this coun- 
try was exactly the same as it had been at any time for 
centuries back, differing only in having the buffalo re- 
placed by cattle almost as wild, large and shaggy. In- 
deed the evidence left by the buffalo made them seem 
almost present—their bleaching skulls were numerous, not 
infrequently supplied with horns, the choicest of which 
were eagerly secured by some of the enlisted men, as they 
would yet take a polish. I say such was the appearance, 
although in reality there were a few isolated cattle 
ranches here and there, as will be seen, but they were in 
secluded hollows on some water course or other, and 
invisible until one was almost upon them. The annual 
round up was also in progress at this time, and on this 
account we now and then had our path crossed by a cow- 
boy, from whom we obtained information, usually more 
or less erroneous, in regard to our route. With these 
explanatory remarks the notes commence with the camp 
just across the Belle. Ws. F. Frynn. 


We ate a little lunch after establishing our camp in a 
fine grove of cottonwoods near the water, and then at 
about half-past two Capt. K. and Lieut. K. took their 
fishing tackle and tried the stream for fish. I had omitted 
to bring my fishing tackle, so I followed with my shotgun, 
thinking a duck might fly over. After watching them 
awhile I crossed the river by wading, and with Yacob 
worked a small grove of cottonwood for prairie chicken 
(i. e., the sharp-tail grouse, the bird that is constantly 
referred to in this vicinity as the prairie chicken, and on 
that account so called in these notes). Yacoob soon flushed 
a small bunch of about six, and afterward one or two 
single birds, all of them, however, out of range, so that I 
got no shots. Although frequently noticed by our party, 
it nevertheless always excites our remark that these birds 
never lie nearly as well to a dog when found far from 
the habitations of man as when found in fields where they 
must surely be hunted much more frequently. is 
might lead some to jump at the conclusion that birds have 
to be taught how to behave properly when hunted, as well 
as the dog to hunt them. We—that is, Capt. K. and 
myself, who have been hunting companions for many 
years—have always accounted for this peculiarity on the 

ound that in the wild state the chief enemy that these 
fat e birds know is the coyote, and as the dog bears more 
eg oe resemblance to the coyote, especially the red set- 
ter, the mere presence of the es to make these 
wild birds wary and uneasy, while with the bird of 
civilization the coyote, and comsequently the dog, is an 
insignificant factor. At all events, the ~< the 
birds out of range and I no shots. I finally took a 
bath in the river and got 

cabbage 








k to camp in time for sup- 
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cool breeze blowing and the morning pleasant and com- 
fortable. 
Elm Creek. While this is geographically a water course 
beyond all question, it nevertheless bears so little resem- 
blarice to our ordinaril accepted ideas of a creek that 
tittless otte Was Well-infotmed in such matters he might, 
wh:le looking for this particular streatiil, cross it and go 
on his way without knowing it—indeed, we did this otir- 
selves on our return trip at another part of the stream. 
Elm gree soaiats oe a = of disconnected water — 
usually fringed wit tishes, or at least having sedgy 
banks, which afford good covet to the approaching gun- 
ner ; it appears also to abound in duck food, and altogether 
forms a stopping place for the ducks which they are loath 
to leave, as well as an ideal place for the sportsman to 
hunt them, as’ under the favoring screen of bush or 
sedge he can apptoach each pool quite boldly, and in 
ittost cases easily reach a fositioti froti which he can, as 
they take wing, use his right arid left to advantage. At 
this creek I gave my ‘horse to a trooper to lead along 
with the advancing column, and getting into the wagon 
drove up the stream on a prospecting tour. I approached 
uite a number of holes cautiously, dismounting from 
the wagon for this purpose, witliotit seeitig any duck, and 
becoming discouraged with the prospect, atid coticluding 
that it was still too early for them, I approached the 
next good Fa without getting out of the wagon. As ill 
" have it, there was a large flock of widgeon 
on this pool. f fired at them from the wagon as they 
flew, but of course got none at that lotig range. I then 
resumed my previotis caution, and soon cate upoti a 
small flock of teal, and gave them a right and left as they 
tose within what I considered easy range. To my sur- 
prise they all flew away. As teal in the act of rising from 
the water are a most difficult target, I concluded I had 
missed them clean, and thought no more about it. Soon 
a small flock of widgeon on the wing came within range, 
out of which I helped myself to one. I had now ex- 
plored the cteek stifficiently to enable me to report that the 
ducks had certainly come down from the north, or, at 
least, were on hand in good numbers. They may have 
bred there for all I know, so I turned back to overtake the 
column. As I followed down the creek I espied a small 
bunch of bluewing on a hole a little distance ahead, and, 
approaching cautiously, fired with each barrel as they 
rose. Each bird covered fell at the shot, but before I 
could cross the stream and pick them up one of them 
again rose and flew away. I was somewhat surprised at 
this, and began to suspect my new brand of powder of 
being weak. I then set out to overtake the column, which 
I soon succeeded in doing, for Capt. K., on hearing my 
first shot, had halted for a few minutes in order to enable 
me to explort further without getting too far behind. I 
also found on joining the column that the duck I had 
shct and which had again taken wing, had fallen a sec- 
ond time within sight of the command, and one of the 
enlisted men had ridden out on his horse while they were 
waiting for me and found it. It was a spoonbill. 


About 2:30 P. M. we reached the ranch on Coyote 
Creek that we were in search of, and went into camp 
about a half-mile above the house. This ranch was in- 
habited only by two boys, aged about fourteen and six- 
teen respectively, sons of a ranchman by the name of 
Keffeler, whom we had seen on the further side of the 
Belle, and who had recommended us to come by the way 
of this place. They were good boys, and very glad to 
see us, insisted on furnishing us twice as much hay as 
our horses could consume, and refused to take any~com- 
pensation whatever for it until we fully explained to them 
that it was the U. S. Government that was receiving this 
forage, and that favors of this kind were wasted on it, 
and in reply to our inquiries as to whether there were any 
chickens about there, replied that there were lots of them 
—that they had, indeed, just seen as many as fifty not 
far from the house. This was certainly encouraging. We 
were too old hands at bird shooting to believe that the 
boys had really seen that number of birds. To one un- 
accustomed to accuracy in such matters, a good-sized 
bunch of say fifteen appears like forty or fifty, but we 
realized that there were some, and that they were near at 
hand, and that was all that we wanted to know. Lieut. K. 
and I took our shotguns and Yacoob, and with one of 
the boys as a guide set forth, We soon came upon a 
fine bunch of chickens—i. e., sharptail—near a dense 

lum thicket—their ideal cover. As they flushed I got 
in both my right and left, and saw both birds fall, but 
before I could pick them up one of them rose and flew 
off, and I lost him. I was now beginning to lose all 
faith in my ammunition for long shots. This covey had 
succeeded in getting in such thick cover that we couldn't 

et it up again. Yacoob was also fresh and headstrong 
rom his long ride, and managed to flush what birds he 
found at so long a range that we could do nothing with 
them, so.as we were both exceedingly hungry we went 
back to camp and had dinner. After that Capt. K. and I 
again took Yacoob and went out. We failed to find 
our original covey, but by beating the ground faithfully 
we got up nine ae and bagged eight of them, he 
killing five, I two, and both of us firing at the eighth. We 
returned to camp about dark. Score for the day, three 
ducks and ten chickens. ’ 


Monday, Sept. 10.—Last night was frosty and sharp, 
and not having prenered ourselves for it before going 
to bed, neither Capt. K. nor myself slept warm. We 
were sleeping on folding cots, and the sharp air got at 
us all around. Not so Lieut. K., for he was sleeping in a 
sleeping bag on the ground, and did not know what it 
was to be cold at night on the entire trip. We had this 
morning our favorite camping breakfast of broiled duck, 
and from this on we had to eat but little bacon. Of 
course, being soldiers, we have all due respect for bacon, 
yet on a trip like this there is nothing that will appeal to a 
sportsman’s gustatory taste as a bluewing split and 
broiled over. the coals by means of a few green withes 
as a holder, and eaten sizzling hot from the embers on a 
sharp morning—potatoes, bread and butter and 
coffee may help it out a little, but it is a delightful meal 
all by itself. We left camp about 7:15, and continued 
northeast. After about seven miles had been marched 
small flock of chickens. I called Lieut. 


About tt o'clock we reached what is called’ 


went into camp on Sulphur Creek about 11:15 A. M.. 


This is a muddy, narrow creek, with high, steep banks 
covered with brush and trees, and gave little promise of 
spott with ducks as we approached it. Nevertheless, while 
we were séeking a place to water the horses, we scared up 
two good-sized flocks of widgeon, which served to en- 
courage us greatly for the afternoon sport. As soon as 
we had watered the horses which we did by carrying 
watef up the steep banks in buckets and pouring it into 
the wagon feed troughs, covered with a wagon sheet, we 
all got into the huntitig wagon and set forth. We worked 
till nearly dark with but little success. There were no 
coveys of chickens, only here and there a scattered one, 
ew old ones, and quite difficult to manage. Lieut. 

.. killed four chickens and one duck, Capt. K. three 
chickens, and I notie, having had but three shots that 
afternoon, and all long ones. Total score for the day, 
ten chickens and one duck. There was a kind of rude 
habitation near where we camped, but during the daytime 
it had appeared to be deserted, but after dark a man 
came into otir camp, giving his name as Welsh, and said 
that he lived in the building near by. He spent the even- 
ing with us, and was quite entertaining, though the in- 
formation he gave us about the country afterward proved 
So erroneous that it greatly shook our faith in what he 
told us about other things. He was generous, though; 
gave ts all the hay we could use, and offered to kill a 
beef for us if we wanted it, and all without compensation. 
We were now almost on the edge of the great Cheyenne 
River Indian Reservation, and Mr. Welsh told us that he 
rarely saw any one in that vicinity but Indians, and that 
it Was a great pleasure to him to see soldiers for a change. 
I may be mistaken, but I have always fancied that he was 
engaged in some illicit commerce with the Indians, and 
that he suspected that the object of our visit was to look 
into the matter. 


Tuesday, Sept. 11.—We left camp at about 7 o’clock 
after an exceedingly sharp, cool night. I had slept with 
my clothes, shoes and legging all on to keep warm. Mr. 
Welsh accompanied us a few miles on his horse to put 
us on the right course, as there was no trail at all and the 
country was difficult. He told us that we must certainly 
find a particular pass in the hills about fifteen miles to the 
north, or else we would never get through with our 
wagons. He finally got us through some swampy bottoms 
near by and fairly headed for the pass and then took his 
departure. We made the pass without any great difficulty, 
and continued on our course in good spirits, noticing now 
and then a bunch of chickens along the way, but not stop- 
ping to shoot any, as we desired, if possible, to reach the 
Moreau River that night. and, as Welsh had told us that 
it was at least forty miles, and probably more, by the 
way that we would have to go, not knowing the short 
cuts, we deemed it best not to waste any time by shooting 
along the road. The day was exceedingly hot, notwith- 
standing the cold of the night before, and as we supposed 
we should have to march late to reach the river, we began 
to be on the lookout for an opportunity to water our 
animals. Welsh had told us that once we had gotten into 
the open country- beyond the hills we would find an abun- 
dance of water. In point of fact, we found none at all, 
and were beginning to be quite uneasy on the subject, 
when about 2 o'clock I discovered a small habitation at 
some distance off the road, and hastened over there to 
make inquiries. I found a woman at the house, and on 
asking her how far it was to the Moreau, was pleasantly 
surprised to have her answer. “Only about four miles.” 
We hastened on and reached it about 3 o'clock, having 
made not over twenty-eight miles that day, in place of 
the forty that Welsh assured us that we should have to 
make. Lieut. K. and I at once went out to shoot some 
chickens that we had seen near by on our march in. We 
soon found them, and got two apiece, I securing mine on 
such a beautiful double as to almost restore confidence in 
my powder. After we had been out some time, Capt. K. 
followed us out and also shot two, thus making a total of 
six for the day’s score. I had walked so much in the 
last two days that my feet were becoming blistered on the 
soles, which tended to take away some of the pleasure of 
the sport, as well as to cause me to avoid long reaches on 
foot. 


Wednesday, Sept. 12.—Last night was quite mild and 
comfortable, and this morning was fairly hot. Finding 
one of the wagon mules sick, Capt. K. decided to lie over 
one day in this camp and give him a chance to recover, if 
possible. About 8 o’clock we hitched up the hunting 
wagon and all three set forth, expecting to do great things. 
as ever since we had been in Dakota we had always heard 
the Moreau spoken. of as the Mecca of chicken and duck 
hunters. The river was a disappointment in appearance 
as far as ducks were concerned. Instead of open pools 
with low sedgy banks, as we expected to find it, we found 
high, vertical banks with a rock bottom, and an utter 
absence of aquatic’ vegetation. We consequently aban- 
doned the attempt to find ducks, and concluded to devote 
ourselves to the chickens. These we fancied might be 
found in abundance, and indeed we did find them fairly 
abundant, though quite disappointing, as instead of find- 
ing them in nice bunches of from eight to ten that would 
hide in the cover and lie to the dog, they were generally 
found in singles and twos and threes, walking about in 
plain view in the open country, and —— taking to wing 
if the dog came anywhere near them. e could readily 
understand, though, why it was so famed as a chicken 
country, as all along in the river bottom there was a — 
of small cottonwood bushes a few feet high, in which the 
chickens stayed during the heat of the day. Here a-pot- 
hunter could secrete himself, and by watching underneath 
these bushes could shoot quite a number of chickens as 
they walked about. Indeed, on our return to camp we 
found that the enlisted men with two single-barreled shot- 
guns in addition to their carbines, had succeeded in secur- 
ing some twenty-five or thirty in this manner, and were 
in high praise of the Moreau Valley as a chicken country. 
We hunted for about three hours, and as it was pretty 
hot, gave it up then, and returned to camp, Capt. K. hav- 
ing killed ten, I seven and Lieut. K. two. I should have 
had three or four more, but my powder was too weak to 
kill at any distance at all—that is, to kill cleaan—and with 
these particular birds all the shots were pretty long. I 
was also at considerable disadvantage in having no dog, 
for though the birds behaved badly as regards the dog, 
nevertheless he was occasionally a great assistance, and 
as Yacoob was Capt. K.’s dog,..of course he naturally 


devoted his efforts mainly to K. After dinner it was so 
hot and uncomfortable in the tent that Capt. K. and I 
went out and tried the fish in the stream. We caught 
three, one cat and two skipjacks, all small ones. We 
had brought our towels with us and finished the day by 
a refreshing bath, which greatly -relieved our blistered 
feet. We returned to camp and had supper about dark. 

Thursday, Sept. 13.—This morning we pulled out of 
camp at about 7 o’clock, and followed up the south bank 
of the Moreau; there was a kind of road or cattle trail 
leading in that direction. After journeying for two or 
three miles we came to a ranch called Norine’s ranch, 
where we made inquiries concerning the country and 
route. We then came to the conclusion to head for 
Antelope Creek about twelve miles to the north, as this 
man assured us that there was plenty of water in it and 
good duck pools. There was no road whatever, and we 
found many deep ravines, but our wagoners had become 
quite skillful in avoiding them, so we got along pretty 
well. We saw a small herd of antelope on our way, and 
also one deer. This Capt. K. tried to kill, dismount- 
ing and creeping up toward it for awhile, but did not 
succeed in getting near enough, although he took a 
chance shot without effect. We reached the Antelope 
about 1 o’clock. It was an excellent stream for duck, 
to all appearances, and Capt. K. and I at once set out 
with our shotguns to reconnoitre it. We were gone 
about an hour and saw nothing except one small flock 
flying about high in the air. After dinner we all three 
set out and walked a long distance down the stream with- 
out seeinganything, till finally we discovered a large flock 
of teal on the water. I held back the dog, as my pow- 
der was so poor and the rest stele up and fired at the 
ducks on the water. As they rose I let go of the dog 
and rushing forward fired into the rising flock. We all 
reloaded as soon as possible, and as they swung around 
in the air they gave us another opportunity for a shot. 
We picked up our ducks and then, following up and 
down the stream, found quite a number of scattered cones 
which we usually got as they rose. We had a long 
walk back to camp at night, but the breeze was blowing 
fresh and cool so we didn’t mind it; our feet were also 
much better to-day from our bath of the day before. 
We counted our ducks and found an even twenty-five 
(mostly greenwing) for the day’s score. 

Friday, Sept. 14.—This morning it was quite cool and 
cloudy. We left camp about 7 o’clock and moved about 
eight miles up the Antelope and again went into camp. 
I left my horse after a little and taking the wagon to fol- 
low after me, footed it up the stream in the hope of bag- 
ging some ducks. I found one lone teal and got him as 
he rose. I also scared up a good flock of mallard, but 
these were out of range. I got into a good flock of 
chickens, but owing partly to my poor ammunition, and 
more to my poorer shooting, I got but one where | 
should have had three. On this morning’s march the 
men found a porcupine, and one of the troop dogs at- 
tacked it as he did everything else. On this: occasion, 
however, he made a blunder, as he got his mouth and 
throat so filled with the quills that the men had to shoot 
him to relieve his misery. 

Quite a number of antelope were seen on the day's 
march, and after dinner several of the enlisted men went 
out to hunt them. On reaching camp we three officers 
set out a-foot down stream, Capt. K. killing one duck— 
the only one we saw. We then left the stream and fol- 
lowed up a small wooded ravine toward camp and se- 
cured four chickens on it. We ate dinner and then set 
out up stream in the wagon. After driving for several 
miles, we all got out and sent the wagon back to camp, 
while we hunted along down on foot. We found no 
ducks, as there was scarcely any water in this part of the 
creek, but the chicken shooting was the best we had seen 
on the entire trip, almost every little clump of brush had 
one or two in it, and they all lay well; while the damp, 
cool atmosphere developed the scent and favored the 
dog. We killed twelve and got tired -of it—’twas too 
easy. Score for the day: Capt. K. 7, I 9, Lieut. K. 4. 
We strolled leisurely back to camp, and had a delightful 
supper of broiled teal, plum jelly, potatoes, and hot bis- 
cuits. Taking it all around, it was doubtless the best 
day of the entire trip. As two of the enlisted men who 
went out after antelope were still out after dark we 
built a beacon light on a neighboring hill, and the trum 
peter sounded calls on his trumpet. The harvest moon 
rose at its full to-night and made a magnificent spectacle 
in this broad and silent valley. 

Saturday, Sept. 15.—This morning it was pretty cool. 
No news from the lost hunters. Capt. K. sent three 
parties out to seek for them, and provided each with a 
rude pencil sketch of the country in order that they 
might not get lost themselves, for we were now entirely 
beyond the reach of either roads or habitations, and in 
whatever direction one looked the country presented 
practically the same appearance, so it was not a difficult 
thing by any means to lose the camp. While waiting for 
these parties to search for the lost men, we three officers 
took our shotguns and strolled down the stream. We 
found one flock of bluewing that had evidently come in 
during the night, out of which we eventually succeeded 
in securing nine birds; we also shot one chicken. I 
contributed but little-myself toward these results, as my 
poor ammunition had gotten me completely under hack 
as far as long shots were concerned, and I no longer at- 


tempted any over twenty-five yards or such a matter. To. 


be limited to so narrow a field as this is pretty dis- 
heartening. We returned to camp about 10:30 that 
morning. The lost men had just gotten in. They had 
one hunting to the north of the Antelope the day be- 
ore, and in attempting to return to camp, had crossed 
the stream in some of its dry reaches without knowing 
it, and thus kept on in search of it till they struck the 
Moreau. They found the ranch on that stream and 
stayed all night there. We now had to wait to get back 
our searching parties. We scanned the distant horizon 
for glimpses of them, and finally succeeded in detecting 
them wending their several ways back to camp. They 
were observed at a much longer distance away from 
camp than persons in civil life would readily believe 
on being at first told of it. This was due to the fact that 
the Ordnance Department bedecks each horse’s head 
with a pair of metallic mirrors in the form of brass 
bridle rosettes, and the Inspector General’s Department 
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requires these mirrors to be kept constantly burnished. 
The result of all this is that, although the attending con- 
ditions, as well as all instruction for warfare, require an 
enemy to be approached with the utmost secrecy and 
caution, yet nevertheless, we were enabled by means of 
these useless brass ornaments to detect our men and to 
assure ourselves that. they were soldiers at a. distance 
which, as I have stated, was practically incredible. (1 
eventually made a report of this circumstance to the 
Lieut. General commanding the army, but up to the 
present writing we are still wearing the same unneces- 
sary gewgaws and keeping them just as bright.) We 
pulled out of camp about 1 o’clock P. M., and headed for 
the same ranch as nearly as we could by the directions 
of our lost men who had stayed there. After consider- 
able winding about to avoid ravines, etc., we reached it 
about 5 o'clock. This ranch is situated at the confluence 
of the North and South Moreau, and is a well-known 
station throughout all that country. ; 

Sunday, Sept. 16—This morning the mule previously 
referred to as having been sick was too weak to proceed 
further, so we left him with the keeper of the ranch to 
care for until he should improve. We set forth about 7 
o'clock for the Sulphur on our return to the post. We 
reached the Flying “V” Ranch about 11 o'clock, and 
watered our animals at the stock-pump. An incident 
that came under our notice here served to impress us 
with the duplicity that seems inherent in the “genus 
homo.” We had on one. of our wagons an odometer 
for the purpose of taking measurements of the various 
distances passed over by us in our yarious wanderings, 
to be used eventually in making a map of this wild land. 
The keeper of this ranch espied this instrument and 
evinced the keenest interest in obtaining the accurate 
distances between the points of our journey. Lieut. K., 
who had charge of this division of the duty, went to 
some considerable pains to furnish this man the desired 
information. Capt. K. eventually told the man that 
these distances would do him no good as they were so 
different from those usually claimed by the residents of 
the country that no one would believe him when he 
showed them to people (the man had carefully recorded 
each one in a memorandum book). “Ah,” said the fel- 
low, “that isn’t what I’m getting them for. I’m going to 
get up big bets with the cowboys when they are in 
money, and then when all the money is up we'll measure 
the distance, and I’m satisfied that'll fix them with that 
little wheel of yours.” In other words, the knave was 
going to bet with the cowboys on the distance between 
points and use the knowledge he had thus obtained from 
us to rob them. Lieut. K. felt rather crestfallen over 
the use to which his scientific data was to be put. We 
reached the Sulphur at 2:30 o’clock. After dinner we 
all set out up stream with our shotguns. Capt. K. and 
Lieut. K. were both on the same side, while I was on the 
other. Capt. K. shot a chicken. At the report of his 
piece a fine flock of spoonbill rose from the creek just 
ahead. I shot one as they swerved my way—the only 
bird I got that day. The others got eight chickens and 
two ducks. The dog hunted solely on their side and I 
got no shots. 

Monday, Sept. 17.—This morning it was cold. Ice had 
formed on our water bucket to quite an appreciable 
thickness, and we built a fire before our tent to eat our 
breakfast by. We set forth at about 7 o'clock, as usual, 
and went over the tops of many hills in search of Elm 
Creek, wheré we intended to camp that night. We 
chanced to pass a “round-up” camp, and as we knew 
nothing of the route I rode over and interrogated the 
cowboys concerning it. The information they gave us 
was so erroneous that we eventually crossed the Elm and 
had gotten several miles on the other side before we 
realized the fact. This stream had given such good 
promise of sport with ducks when I explored it on the 
way over that we were anxious to give it a fair trial by 
camping on it, and putting in our spare time in mean- 
dering its banks with our shotguns, so we concluded to 
turn back and return to it, which we promptly did, even 
though it added several miles to our march for the day— 
already considerable. We went into camp on the Elm 
about 2 P. M. Ducks were immediately discovered, and 
Capt. K., taking his gun, secured three while we were 
unsadding. After eating rather of a hasty meal, 
we took the hunting wagon and set forth. We met with 
great sport with the ducks. They were sufficiently abun- 
dant*to exactly suit us; that is, there were a few on every 
good pool that we came to, and no large flocks on any 
pool, and the majority were mallard. While these con- 
ditions perhaps might not contribute so large a bag oi 
game as though there were larger flocks upon which an 
ardent meat hunter could crawl on his face, hands, and 
knees, for fifty or sixty yards, -and then enfilade while 
on the water, yet it was sport rather than large bags of 
game that we were after, and we found far more of it 
in walking boldly up to the edge of the pool and taking 
fairly out of the air, as they were rising, what our skill 
and ammunition entitled us to, than in the other method. 
(Of, course we were not always so liberal; human nature 
is weak, and when, after walking for miles without. hay- 
ing seen a duck, as was the case on the Antelope, to 
come upon a flock of a hundred or such a matter, nicely 
bunched—well, as Mr. Hough says, the part of our early 
instruction that we need most to remember is, ““Lead.us 
not into temptation.”) We killed twenty-four ducks that 
afternoon, mostly mallard, and mostlyafter the manner 
of a true sportsman. One little incident ocourred. that 
was rather amusing. I shot one mallard that fell. on a 
sandy shore just below a cut-bank about five or six feet 
in height. We were busy. in picking up some others, 
reloading, etc., so that when we came to pick him 7 
he had disappeared. On cing around, -however, 
soon discovered him crawling into a hole in the 
bank a little further: down. As Capt. K.. was rather 
smaller and lighter in avoirdupois than myself, I 
his hand and let him down from the edge of, the. bank 


while he thrust his hand into the hole mearly.up tothe. 


elbow atid pulled the mallard out again. We had scarcely 


started on again when a large rattlesnake was. startled 
by us down at the foot of the ‘same: cut-bank.aad glided 
into a hole similar in most respects) to that into) whach 
K. had just so obligingly thrust his arm. I lonked 
at K.; his face was a study, but:he 'said nothing, while 
him on his haying 


Lieut, K, humorously 


‘his rabbit’s foot with him that afternoon. On this day’s 


march we saw antelope in considerable numbers, and for 


the first time in my life I saw a badger in his native - 


surroundings. ‘ 
Tuesday, Sept. 18—This morning, instead of setting 
forth in good season for our next camp, as was our 
usual practice, we concluded to remain a few hours and 
enjoy still further the fine field for sport that surrounded 
us. We started up stream a-foot, leaving word for the 
wagon to follow us in course of time to pick up our 
ens and to eventually carry us back to camp. Capt. 
<. shot four fine mallard before I killed a bird, and I 
was beginning to be rather discouraged, especially as 
Yacoob had run in and flushed some ducks once or twice 
that might have given me a shot. My luck soon 


changed, and I shot three mallard and a widgeon drake, 


tying him. K. shot a single teal. and then, as we 
appeared to have struck a long, dry reach, we gave it 
up, and getting into the wagon drove back to camp, well 
pleased with our morning’s sport. We ate dinner about 
it and at 12 pulled out with the troop for the 
Belle Fourche. As we passed a small chain of water- 
holes called the West Elm, I saw a few teal. I dis- 
mounted and, leaving my horse to be led along, goi 
into the hunting wagon and started to hunt the stream. 
Lieut. K. joining me while Capt. K. marched on with 
the troop. In the course of an hour or less we suc- 
ceeded in bagging six teal, making our grand total for 
the past ten days 156 birds (both duck and chicken). 
We reached the Belle about 4 P. M. After supper Capt. 
K. rigged his fishing tackle and set out to fish. I took 
my shotgun and joined him. He caught two fine skip- 
jack, a rather difficult fish to take, and lost several more 
after hooking them. It soon began to grow dark, so I 
went back to camp, leaving him fishing. I found Lieut. 
K. had also gone fishing. So leaving my gun and tak- 
ing my lantern I went back to where I had left K. I 
found that he had now five nice fish, three skip-jack, 
one catfish, and one pike—as it is called here, though 
I suppose it is not properly a pike, though it evidently 
belongs to that family. We fished a spell longer, but got 
no more bites, and returned to camp at about 9 o’clock. 
We found Lieut. K. in bed. He had caught a fine chan- 
nel cat and was very proud of it, as well he might be; 
it was twenty-two inches long. 

Wednesday, Sept. 19—This morning on getting up 
we packed up our sportsman’s implements, donned our 
strictly military garb and set forth for the post, which 
we reached at about noon. We found that Stout. the 
soldier that we had lost on the first march out, had re- 
turned to the post that same day and reported tw tne 
Sergeant left in charge that he had been taken sick, and 
that the Captain had allowed him to return. He then got 
his traps together and at the first favorable opportunity 
had decamped. This removed from our minds ll 
anxiety about our not having found him when he was 
first lost at the Belle. Had he deserted from that place 
without reporting back to the Sergeant, as he might 
readily have done, we would never have known but that 
he had met with some aécident and perished there, and 
we should always have had a feeling of remorse at not 
having made a more vigorous search for him. As it was. 
he removed the only possible cause for regret connected 
with a trip which, without the aid of these notes, will 
always linger in my memory. 


Not All of Hunting} to Hunt. 


Boston, Dec. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: We have 
just returned from a hunting trip to Maine. We found 
indications of plenty of deer, but owing to dry conditions 
the game could not be approached very easily. If we only 
had had a slight amount of snow we could have gotten 
our limit without hard work. 

My boy Ed. shot two nice bucks. He is only sixteen 
years of age, and never handled a rifle previous to this 
trip. I have to stand lots of chaffing from my friends, 
for I failed to shoot anything larger than a partridge. 
But the mere killing of harmless animals is not the only 
source of pleasure that one can derive from a trip to the 
woods. Almost every step that one takes along an old 
logging road reveals features of woods life that are highly 
interesting. Here on the left is a large beech tree with 
the bark all gnawed off about one foot from the earth. A 
hedgehog was evidently sampling its juices some time 
yesterday or day before. Going along a little further we 
found the cool green moss and dead leaves all pawed 
up by some night-prowling buck, evidently searching for 
a choice bite of something that Dame Nature planted 
there for such as he. We find the woodpecker family all 
busy pegging away just like so many cobblers. Listening 
to the pileated woodpecker, one ometimes thinks that a 
carpenter is working nigh to hand. 

My attention was attracted to a large bird flying back 
and forth fepeatedly. I crept up quite near, and found 
that the bird was tugging at something on the ground. 
I recognized it as a moose bird. It had found the spot 
where one of our party had killed a buck. and was re- 
plenishing its locker with the refuse. I sat there for an 
hour, and soon had a flock of moose birds about me, all 
busy filling up on the entrails of the deer. They were 
apparently flying to some hiding place and depositing the 
supply just as the squirrel puts in his food for the cold 
season. It was refreshing to me to be able to sit there 
in that deep woods and find bird life so tame that I could 
almost put my hand upon their beautiful heads. 

We have traveled for days along beaten paths without 
seeing a deer. We wore moccasins, and were as silent 
as $ s, not even breaking a twig. we would 
find fresh signs, and were on the alert for a possible shot, 
we ag startled by a series of snorts from some 
watchful, buck which was possibly watching us for min- 
utes before he could get it through his head what we were. 
Thus the days went by. ad 

We city toilers do mot spend enough time in the woods. 
Let. us go to,the fields and streams and get nearer to 
nature. As Nessmuk put it: 

And langs are poisoned and shoulders bowed 
In the smothering reek of mil] and mine; 

And Death stalks in on the struggling crowd— 
But he shuns the shadow of oak and pine. 


One of our party killed a buck about five miles from 


our house. We went to assist him in carrying it out. It 
weighed 173 pounds, and it took us from 4 o’clock P. M. 
until 10:30 before we reached home. We made a torch 
from birch bark, placing a lot of the bark between a split 
stick. I never want to engage in such back-breaking 
work again. Jay Pex. 


The Maine Season. 


Boston, Dec. 7.—Hunting deer in two feet of snow 
in the Maine woods may be a pastime, but most of the 
hunters caught out under such conditions declare that 
they have had enough of it; that their trips will be 
earlier hereafter. Stories of hunters exhausted in the 
snow continue to come in. One Boston deer hunter tells 
of starting from camp in the morning, in the vicinity 
of North Twin Dam, over ground perfectly familiar. 
He shot his deer before noon,. and turning for camp he 
attempted to drag the animal, since he wanted to leave 
for Boston next day. He dragged his venison. tills he 
could do so no longer. Then he began to struggle to- 
ward camp, for night was coming. On he plodded, till 
nearly unconscious he passed a lumber camp. The men 
called to him, and that is about the last he remembers 
till next morning, His rescuers say that he was stag- 
gering along in a manner that excited their suspicions, 
but that he made no answer when spoken to. They~ 
took him in charge, and got him into their camp and 
down by the fire. He was not frozen, but thoroughly 
exhausted. and soon fell into a sound sleep that lasted 
till morning. A little longer exposure would have 
caused him to fall in the snow, and death would have 
resulted. 

At Moluncus, Me., last Friday morning the mercury 
indicated 4 degrees below zero, but the disagreeable 
wind that had been blowing from the northwest nearly 
a week had subsided. Warmly clad, we did not mind 
the cold, but spent the day in the woods. We did not 
attempt to break through the snow on the trail of deer. 
This method of hunting would have been useless, besides 
being exceedingly laborious and difficult. The deer had 
already taken to the swamps and deep woods, where 
every spruce and hemlock was loaded with snow. ‘The 
hunter could see but a few feet under this load of snow, 
and attempting to penetrate it, he would get a little win- 
ter in his face and down his neck at every step. Our 
hunting had to be done by following the lumber roads 
and tote roads, where the horses and sleds had broken 
a track, or up and down the frozen streams on the icc. 
with a guide in the swamps, on snowshoes, to drive out 
the deer. If one imagines that the deer will stand to be 
shot at, under such circumstances, they are much mis- 
taken. Only a flurry of snow and a flit of their tails 
could be seen, though sometimes they would bound 
along the frozen stream or logging road for a short dis- 
tance. Snap shots were the best to be had, and in this 
way our deer were secured. 

A great deal has been said about deer and the lumber- 
men and lumber camps. We were told that the deer 
were very plentv about some lumber works a few miles 
irom Moluncus. We visited these works on Sunday, 
when the men were not there, being at their camp, two 
or three miles below. Here we were greatly surprised. 
The deer had been in in large numbers. Roadways led 
from every direction to the places where the trees were 
felled, arid back to the roll-way or pile of logs. In these 
roadways the tracks of deer were surprisingly abundant; 
all made the night before or during the morning of that 
day. One could easily believe that a whole drove of 
them had been along. At the place where the horses 
were fed at noon every atom of cracked corn and grain 
of oats had been picked up, the deer boring down into 
the snow with their noses for the food. Every spear of 
hay had been eaten, although the lumbermen at the 
camps told us that considerable had been left. The 
men had built a fire and boiled their tea the day before. 
Here the deer had also been at work. The tea grounds 
had been thrown out on the snow, and this the deer had 
rooted over. They had even rooted in the ashes of the 
fire. doubtless cooled before the animals got there. The 
lumbermen and guides told us that the deer love to 
browse on the fallen evergreen tops about their works, 
keeping outside or back of the tops in the day time, 
but coming out into the sled roads in the night. The 
opportunity is great for the lumbermen to destroy deer, 
and in every camp there is a number of rifles and men 
who know how to use them. The camps all have veni- 
son during the open season, for every man claims the 
right to two deer, under the law. We were told that the 
deer are not troubled by these lumbermen after the close 
season begins, and I hope that it is true. 

The deep snow of a week ago, in the Maine woods, 
has been followed by another storm of even greater pro- 

rtions. This early coming of deep snows has doubt- 
ess saved thousands of deer to the New England States. 
Hunting has been rendered nearly or quite impossible, 
and the Maine season closes on Dec. 15; only a few 
days hence. At Moluncus camp keepers and guides 
were estimating that thousands of deer, were saved for 
stock that would have been legally killed but for the 
remarkably early approach of winter and deep snows. 
Asked if the deep snows are not bad for the deer, they 
were inclined to laugh. claim that deer are en- 
tirely masters of deep snows, unless: covered with a 
crust-that will not bear them, and will cut their legs, if 
they aftempt to move about. These guides say that ‘there 
were deer yards about that section last winter over three 
miles long. They declare that in the evert of a fall of 
deep snow, every deer sets about treading down the 
same, in their paths or yards, and that by end of the 
second or third day they are able to run about their 
paths with ease. 

Boston, Dec. 9.—Since the last deep fall of snow last 
week, hunting has been covered with great difficulties. 
The season closes on Saturday, next, and ¢ is. little 
possibility that-any change of weather can render. hunt- 
ing better. So much the better for Maine and her k 
of deer. Already the slaughter has been great 
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while already the number is in excess of any previous 
season. The moose season closed Dec. 1, with a record 
at Bangor of about 200, the greatest number yet noted 
at that point of shipment. Miss Lean Morrison, of 
Sherman, Aroostook ‘county, is likely to carry off the 
championship as lady deer hunter for the season of 
1901. On Tuesday she went out from home on a deer 
hunt, spite of the deep snow and zero weather. Within 
two hours she returned for assistance to drag home her 

ame. She had shot two buck deer. The wardens at 

angor seized a handsome bull moose at that point last 
week, which they were suspicious was being shipped by 
a man who did not kill it. The tag was marked “B. H. 
Pond, Somerville, Mass.” They arrested Mr. Pond, 
who allowed that he did not own the moose, but was 
taking it to Boston to sell for a guide by the name of 
Tracey. As Mr. Pond did not appear to be aware that 
he had committed any great offense, he was allowed to 
depart on a pledge that he will appear and testify against 
the guide when brought into court. 

The Dr. Heber Bishop party came out of the woods 
on Monday. In the party, beside Dr. Bishop, were W. 
T. Farley, Dr. H. H. Hartung, Dr. W. A. Rolfe, and 
Mr. Bernard Hyneman. They found the snow remark- 
ably deep near the Boundary Mountains, in the further 
Chain of Ponds region. Four or five feet they 'encoun- 
tered, and snowshoes were a positive necessity. They 
secured ten deer, nine bucks and one doe; some oi the 
bucks being remarkebly large. The largest, shot by Dr. 
Bishop, is said to have tipped the scales at 240 pounds. 
This fine specimen he gave to D. J. Flanders, of the 
Boston & Maine, and that gentleman has shipped it to 
England, a present to a friend there. It is believed that 
the English gentleman will be surprised at the specimen 
of Maine deer, since the antlers spread nearly two feet, 
and are very symmetrical. The party went over to 
Moose River to try for moose. On snowshoes it took 
them eleven hours to make eight miles. They reached 
camp at 7 o’clock in the evening, nearly exhausted. 
Some of the party say that they will never attempt as 
much again. Mr. Warner Holt, of Boston, has beer 
to Lakeview Camps, Alligator Lake, Me., with a party 
of Springfield friends, Messrs, C. E. Whipple, E. M. 
Wilkins and Fred Swan. The party brought out three 
deer and a bear. Mr. Whipple was the lucky bear hun- 
ter this time, though Mr. Holt secured one last year. 
Mr. Whipple’s specimen was a fine one, over 200 pounds 
in weight. Mr. C. J. Bateman, of Boston, has returned 
from his usual fall hunting trip to Upper Dam. He 
brought out two fine deer. His idea is that there is no 
better place for hunting than at Upper Dam. Messrs. 
H. H. Randall and Z. Taylor, of Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
returned from a hunting trip to the Megantic Preserve. 
They were camped at Big Island, and each shot two 
deer. Two of the bucks had-antlers of ten prongs, and 
one weighed over 200 pounds. The M. H. Gray party. 
of Boston, have returned from Dead River. They found 
terribly deep snows, but were able to secure eight deer. 
In the party, beside Mr. Gray, were H. H. Wheeler, 
Mr. Ronco and Mr. Damon. 

Game Commissioner Carleton, of Maine, can score 
one for his registered guide law. I have it from reliable 
guides, and the newspapers are confirming the report, 
thet in all the shooting accidents that have occurred in 
that State the past season not one has come under juris- 
diction of a registered guide. No accidental shot has 
been fired by a registered guide, nor has an accident hap- 
pened in a party under the control of registered guides. 

Boston gunners were some of them made a little un- 
easy on Thursday. Wednesday night a flock of nearly 
200 wild ducks settled down on the waters-of Jamaica 
Pond, Roxbury. They were there on Thursday morning, 
and the gunners got a look at them. They were around 
for a couple of days, and most of the gunners have 
doubtless wished that the city ordinance and park rule 
forbidding shooting within the city limits could have 
been temporarily suspended. SPECIAL. 


A British Columbia Association. 


CUMBERLAND, B. C.—An organization for the protec- 
tion of game is to be formed in the town. The most im- 
portant clauses in the constitution will be: The obser- 
vance of the game laws. Rigid enforcement of the same, 
and prosecution of all offenders. Observance of the 
trespass act. Prosecution of persons found selling game 
without license, and shooting over their lawful number 
of head. A general doctrine of moderation in shooting 
and fishing will be inculcated, so that the stigma of game 
or fish hog shall not attach to any member. The farmers 
of the district have been asked to co-operate in this im- 
portant movement, and it is understood that they will 
give the organization their hearty support, for they have 
many just complaints of shooters invading their farms, 
shooting pheasants and grouse at their very doors, tear- 
ing down fences, mutilating notices posted warning tres- 
passers, and misbehaving in many other ways on their 
excursions to the valley. Arrangements will be made, 
as by similar organizations in the United States and 
other parts of Canada, to secure legal help in case of 
any prosecutions, should this be necessary, and the asso- 
ciation intends to do all in their power to keep the 
shooting of the distri¢t up to the mark by uncompro- 
misingly stamping out all illegal killing. 





North Carolina Quail. 


Hickory, N. C., Dec. 4—Editor Forest and Stream: 
This is by far the poorest season for quail I have seen. in 
seventeen years. is is due to the spring floods first, 
then the long dry spell. It did not rain here for several 
weeks. On lands where I could find and shoot a.dozen in 
four hours, I got two or three. It is not the dogs nor 
the man. I am well fixed, and then, too, the other men 
are making the same complaint. To all who intend com- 
ing South after the holidays, I suggest that they get 

-positive’ information, based on this year’s game, and ‘not 
what has been here or there in other years, There are 
many places well advertised as having all kinds of stioot- 
ing shat will have next to nothing at all 
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Canvasbacks on Long Pond Bay. 


THE wind which has blown a hurricane for the past 
two days appears to be lessening as the pot-hunters and 
shooters of Port Rowan emerge from boat house and dock 
on their daily campaign for canvasbacks. While it is 
barely light enough to see, these shooters, knowing the 
bay so thoroughly, row on until the first to arrive at the 
center of the bay, which is a matter of three miles from 
the town. His decoys he quickly and skillfully has ar- 
ranged and set to suit the direction of the wind. Skill- 
fully is here used advisedly. When it is known that each 
shooter carries 65 to 120 large, solid decoys, and they are 
set in from 10 to 20 minutes, this will show any shooter 
to what a science they have arrived. As it grows lighter 
and the sun peeps his head above the distant horizon, there 
is no sign of the deadly work soon to commence. Only 
a flock of decoys in appearance enough to tempt the wisest 
old drake, and back 200 or 300 yards an unsuspicious 
boat with no apparent tenant. 

Presently in the distance a wavy line is seen, and as it 
approaches rapidly the shooter knows that it is time to 
inspect his gun and shells and see that all is well. This 
is, I consider, the highest delight, the anticipation as the 
flock approaches, perhaps to one side or another of you; 
and as you have given up hope, they suddenly sw'ng 
around and like a hawk come down from their elevation 
to yours. A few alight; the rest swing round again and 
take another shy; and then again, when, unless they are 
in your decoys, they go to your opposition, who is further 
up the bay. Your anchor is dropped in an instant, your 
paddle is in the water, and as your boat gains momentum 
it takes you swiftly to your decoys. In a few seconds, ap- 
parently, you are in the midst of them, and as they jump 


you single them out, trying for two with the first, and, 


bang, click, click, bang again; and so until they are out of 
range. The dead are picked up, the wounded are chased 
and killed, if possible; and your first game is in your boat. 

So it goes on the whole day through on this large bay. 
It is twenty miles long by eight wide, fringed by Long 
Point, from which it gets its name, and with marsh on 
both sides. The inner bay, where most of the shooting 
is done, is nine miles long by eight wide, almost a 
square. It is the natural abiding place of nearly all ducks, 
but especially of the canvasback, which in the last few 
years have taken possession of the bay. There is a 
natural wild celery bottom, and the shores are fringed 
with wild rice, which gives them plenty of food. These 
ducks move around in immense flocks and look not unlike 
seagulls in the distance as the sun strikes their whitish 
plumage. The canvasback is a shy fellow, too, and gives 
a skiff a wide berth; but when they are among the decoys 
I have approached close enough almost to touch them 
with the paddle. When they jump, though, you have to 
be dead on or they get away, for they are very hard to 
kill, and carry shot a long way. Most shooters here use 
Nos. 3 and 4 chilled shot, Nos. 5 and 6, unless at close 
range, being useless. The ducks are very much like the 
ordinary sea duck in this respect. They are a noble- 
looking duck in the water; beside their large size, they 
have a very long neck, and their beautifully dark reddish 
head of the cock and the golden-greenish glitter of the 
hen make a pretty picture. But a duck shooter with a 
loaded gun has no romance in his soul. Some large bags 
have been shot this fall in one day; two shooters, have 
killed sixty, beside forty brace of small ducks.. Of course 
they were using the repeating gun. killing ten at one 
time, two with first, four with second, two with third and 
one with next two shots—remarkable work. 

Faper Harris. 


Two Weeks in the Maine Woods. 


SEEING the note on front page of your paper, Forest 
AND STREAM, “Report your luck,” I send you the fol- 
lowing account of a trip to Aroostook county, Me., the 
best big-game country in the Eastern United States. 

I left Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 28 at 8 P. M., reaching 
Boston next morning in time to get express for Bangor, 
where I stayed until the following day, to make connec- 
tion by the B. & A. R. R. for Ashland, arriving there at 
2 P.M. After reaching the Exchange Hotel I got my 
hunting togs in shape for an early start the next day for 
the woods. 

Having previously made arrangements for guide with 
Leon A. Orcutt, who has a fine set of camps, both for 
hunting and fishing, a drive of fifteen miles took us to 
his Greenlow camp, situated in the best moose and deer 
country in Maine; it is good open woods, therefore easy 
traveling. My first week out was rather hard hunting on 
account of the leaves being so dry and noisy. We saw 
plenty of deer and signs of moose, but could not get 
close enough to make sure hit. On the tenth day it 
snowed, then the sport commenced, with not much noise 
and good walking. That day we returned to camp wiih a 
fine thirteen-point buck weighing fully 200 pounds 
dressed. 

The next day ‘we started on a two-day moose hunt, and 
had gone only two miles from camp when we started a 
large bull moose, but after trailing him for a mile or 
so, we lost his track. It being nearly noon, we lunched 
near a fine stream, then hunted for deer. About 3 P. M. 
we shot a large doe through the paunch, and followed 
her until dark, where we made camp, intending to take 
up the track next morning. After a good supper, our 
pipes were kept hot until bedtime. 

Tuesday A. M. we broke camp at 5:30 and had followed 
the deer’s track not more than a half-mile, when we came 
upon two. bull moose, evidently playing, as they made 
quite a noise when their horns came together. Now the 
sport commenced for sure. They were about 400 yards 
off when we first heard them. This being a little too far 
for a sure shot, we worked up.to possibly 200 yards, and 
then I opened up with my .30-40, and after the fourth 
shot had a fine bull moose down, struck through the 
paunch and shoulder. As the Maine law only allows one 
moose to the hunter, we did. not follow the other bull, 
which made tracks to parts unknown ata 2:40 gait. After 
skinning and cutting up our mo»se we went to the main 
camp to get a horse to bring it out, and fortunately we 
only had three and a half miles to drag him to camp. The 

L left the woods for Ashland and home; then to 


da 
think of another trip next fall, : 
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To any one who enjoys or contemplates a hunting trip 
for big game, I can say from actual experience that if they 
go to one of Leon A. Orcutt’s camps, Ashland, Me., they 
will go home fully satisfied with their hunt. Dexter B. 
Orcutt, brother of Leon A. Orcutt, who owns the camps, 
was my guide. He is one of the best in Maine. 


.30-40. 


The Ohio Game Season. 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The: three weeks’ hunting season in Ohio that has been 
made so brief by the statute of 1899, is at an end. Since 
Noy. 10 there have been twelve or fifteen good liunting 
days, about twice as many as there were last year during 
the open season, because of stormy weather. The quail 
have been more plentiful this fall than at any time during 
the past ten years. Reports from the outlying town- 
ships of Cuyahoga county, in which Cleveland is s tuated, 
indicate that the birds have been all but exterminated. A 
sufficient number may have been left over to produce a 
fair crop of quail next year. In Lake and Lorain coun 
ties, adjoining Cuyahoga on the east and west respectively, 
the conditions are much the same. Throughout the State 
generally the young birds were observed to be very nu- 
merous during the summer and early fall, and they are 
still plentiful. An hour’s tramp over the corn and stubble 
fields in any locality at a reasonable distance from the 
large towns and cities would result in the finding of one or 
more coveys of quail. The birds as a rule lay very close, 
but constant pursuit and disturbance by hunters with their 
dogs has made them exceedingly wild. When flushed 
they invariably put for the tall t'mber. where the under 
brush and brambles are the thickest. It has been therefore 
very difficult to find the scattered members of a covey 
after the birds have been raised. Two or three brought 
to bag from each lot of birds put up is a very respectable 
average. 

Last week the writer went on a hunting trip to the 
bottoms of the Wabash River, not far from the State 
line between Ohio and Indiana. On Wednesday I found 
three coveys quite early in the morning, and shot nine 
quail. During the remainder of the day thirteen more 
birds were brought down out of five more coveys. The 
day previous I also found eight coveys and shot twelve 
quail. 

Mr. Varner, of Dorninton, O., killed a ring-necked or 
Mongolian pheasant near his farm in Putnam county last 
month, and several more were seen. A large number of 
these splendid birds have been liberated by the State in a 
systematic effort to propagate the species artificially in 
the Ohio woods. The common pheasant or partridge has 
become very scarce in the northern and western part of 
Ohio, but the birds are said to be still numerous in the 
broken and hilly country of the southern and south 
eastern counties, 

The flight of wild ducks over the Sandusky and Ottawa 
marshes has been greater this season than for several 
years past. Great flocks were seen far out from shore 
on Lake Erie, and their numbers cannot be estimated 
The shooting from blinds over decoys has been very 
fine, and sportsmen have brought back from the marshes 
from a score to a hundred ducks. L. H. Cow.gs. 





Adirondack Deer. 


Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It may be possible that many readers will be in sympathy 
with inclosed article, which I published in the Watertown 
Times Nov. 18: 

The past, week has again furnished another proof of 
the folly of open dates to hunt deer in November. 

It seems that no sooner is a good law obtained by much 
effort than another one springs up, increas'ng chances for 
slaughter. Deer were getting scarce from a too long 
open season to hunt them, and the use of hounds in 
the Adirondacks. The last year in which hounds were 
lawfully used, the total number of deer killed ran into 
the thousand figures, 300 being shipped from Beaver River 
Station alone. But true sportsmen, aided ‘by persons of 
humane character, secured a law to stop the hounds. The 
next move was the reverse and bad, and it exists—namely, 
an open season to Nov. 15. 

Last year the number of deer from the Adirondacks 
that were taken out by the express company, according 
to the books, was 1,204. <A ratio of two or three must 
be used to compute total killed in the season to account 
for the number used at resort hotels, and in camps. which 
reaches a total, based on good opinion, greater than the 
increase. 

Since hounds were stopped deer have increased until 
last year, when after the snowfall they were slaughtered. 
The writer was on a train that had thirty-five carcasses, 
and there were other trains and roads, making the 1,204 
that the express company had in the season. 

The cause is that the game law allows killing in No- 
vember. The region of New York State forest is of 
such a location geographically as regards the St. Law- 
rence Valley, Mohawk Valley. Lake Ontario and the 
altitude of the forest, that snow always falls in Novem- 
ber, and thereby allows man in his greed to take ad- 
vantage of the deer, and the killing is too easy and too 
great. 

This year will show another shameful record, as the 
past week since snow fell no less than forty-six deer were 
brought on the train to Watertown alone in two days. 
The forest is practically round, with very many high- 
ways leading from it, and the example here is enough 
to give idea of the total killing. 

If deer are to be protected to the extent of keeping 
their numbers from decrease, not to mention extermina- 
tion, then the deer killing must cease at Nov. 1 by a 
revision of the game law, for which all genu'ne sportsmen 
will strive and ask the support of the press of the State. 
so that humane ideas for the protection for the most 
noble game in the forest will be advanced to the public 
and lawmakers, that the slaughter and display of carloads 
of deer killed on snow in November will not again occur, 
but that Oct. 30 shall hereafter be the last open date. 

, STANTON, 


All communications intended for Forrest ann Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., ang 
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Maine Non-Resident Tax. . 


Avocusta, Me., Dec. 2—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The annual meeting of the Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and 
Game Association will be held Tuesday, Jan. 7, 1902, at 
City Building, Bangor, at 2:30 P. M. Tuesday evening 
at 7:30 there will be a public meeting in City Hall, to 
which every one is invited, and at which the following 
questions will be open for discussion: 

Would not the taxing of non-residents,a reasonable fee 
for the hunting of large game be a just and wise policy 
to adopt? oe 

Would it not be for the best interests of the State in its 
efforts to protect our large game to forbid the carrying 
of firearms into the unincorporated portions of the State 
in close time? y 

Why are these questions submitted for discussion and 
speakers invited to present views regarding them? For 
this reason, that we believe that upon the issue here pre- 
sented the remedy of the inefficient protection of game 
and lack of increase in our fish supply mainly depends. 

Game cannot be better protected, unless more money 
for warden service is secured. By taxing non-resident 
sportsmen this can be done, and we see no reason why 
Maine should furnish game for the world of sportsmen 
practically free. The adoption of such tax would allow 
the annual appropriation now made to be expended for 
the care and propagation of fish, which is absolutely neces- 
sary, if we kee» the supply equal to the drain upon them. 
If firearms were forbidden in the wilds of the State in 
close time it would save thousands of our deer and many 
moose. A glance at the records of the past season shows 
that more fish have been taken and more game killed, 
legally and illegally, than ever before in our history. 
Something must be done, and that quickly. Will the 
business men of the State interest themselves in this 
question? The exhaustion of our fish and game is enor- 
mous. 

On good authority it is asserted than $15,000,000 are 
left here annually by the 250,000 visitors to Maine. Fish- 
ing and hunting is the main incentive which brings them 
here. 

Railroad rates on the Bangor & Aroostook and Wash- 
ington County Railroads will be one fare for round trip, 
tickets good to come Jan. 1 and return the 3d. 

E. C. Farrtneton, Secretary. 





Ring-Necked Pheasants in Tennessee. 


Bonp, Tenn., Dec. 2—The pheasants did fairly well 
last spring, and I have liberated about fifty, and hope 
that they will increase. After the laying season, when I 
was getting away for the summer, I moved some into a 
larger run, and one made her nest and hatched five, which 
she raised. I have heard that they would not breed in 
confinement; but this proves to the contrary. I have a 
nice lot in my runs, and shall continue my work. Have 
lost no old birds from sickness. EDMUND ORGILL. 





The Missouri Season. 


HannipaL, Mo.—Our past dry season has been very 
favorable for quail, some of which I believe have raised 
three broods; but this dryness has spoilt our fall duck 
hunting, ‘as the ponds and sloughs have nearly all dried 


The German carp has almost ruined our game fishing. 
S. E. W. 


Sea and Hwer ishing. 


——_—- 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREam. 


New York League. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The New York State Fish, Game and Forest League 
held its annual convention, pursuant to call, at the Yates 
Hotel, Syracuse, Dec. 6. There was a fair attendance, 
and the fact that.it was not larger is believed to have 
been due to the feeling of satisfaction which prevails 
among sportsmen concerning the condition of the game 
laws as they are at present, and the quite general un- 
derstanding that there was no business of unusual im- 
portance to come before the meeting. A noteworthy 
feature of the convention was the unanimity of senti- 
ment among the delegates present and the spirit of har- 





mony which characterized the proceedings from first to . 


last. Among the different clubs in the League which 
were represented at the meeting were the following: 

New York Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game, New York City—Robert B. Lawrence, Charles E. 
Whitehead. 

Spencer’s Sportsmen's Club, Lyons—W. S. Gavitt, 
Henry Killick. 

Honest Fishermen’s 
Gould. 

Anglers’ Association of the St. Lawrence River—A. C. 
Cornwall, William H. Thompson, Alexandria Bay; R. P. 
Grant, Clayton. 

Black River Fish and Game Protective Association, 
Utica—H. A. Pride, W. E. Wolcott. 

Anglers’ Association of Onondaga County, Syracuse— 
C. H. Mowry. George B. Wood, John Forey, R. V. Miller, 
J. E. Bierhardt. st ‘ 

Fish and Game Association of Mannsville—John J. 
Hinman. oe 

Cleveland Anglers’ Association, Clevelaid—Geo. H. 
Travis. 

-_ Central New York Fish and Game Pratective Associa- 
tion—Henry C. Carr. wre 

North American Fish and Game Association—C. H. 
Wilson, Glens Falls. a a : 

Others present were Chief State Game Protector Maj. 
J. W.. Pond, Assistant Chief John Leavette, Assistant 
Chief M. C. Woerts, S: Protector John Perry, James 
Lamphere and Aaron Mather, who is an honorary mem- 
ber of the League. feng 


Club, Seneca Falls—Ernest G. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


President Lawrence called the meeting to order about 
10:30 A. M., and addressed the delegates briefly. He 
expressed regret that he was unable to report any great 
amount of success concerning the amendments to the 
game laws proposed by the League for adoption by the 
last Legislature. There is a crying need, he said, for 
more protectors and for better pay for them. Our 
game laws are in better shape than they have been in 
years. There is little dissatisfaction with the laws. What 
is needed is their enforcement. President Lawrence spoke 
of the success of the prohibition of spring duck shooting 
in Jefferson county, and urged that the same prohibit’on 
be extended to include the entire State, excepting Long 
Island. He emphasized the need of fishways in certain 
streams and regretted the failure of the last Legislature to 
provide for them. 

An important feature of the morning session was the 
report of Charles H. Mowry, of Syracuse, acting chair- 
man of the Legislative mbes Committee in regard to 
bills approved by the League, which were introduced in 
the Legislature last winter. Bill No. 357, to amend the 
law in regard to the pollution of streams, as recom- 
mended by the Legislative and Law Committee of the 
League, and introduced in the Legislature by Hon. J. L. 
Burnett, was not reported. by the Assembly Committee 
owing to the fact that some members of the Assembly 
Committee were representatives of those sections of the 
State where the streams were polluted by large indus- 
tries whose benefit to the people were held to surpass the 
importance of fish protection. At the hearing given Mr. 
Mowry by the Assembly Committee, it was said by mem- 
bers of the Committee representing those sections that 
the people were endeavoring to correct the evils in their 
own om 
_ Bill No, 351, to amend the law in relation to compensa- 
tion of game protectors, recommended and introduced as 
above, was not listened to by the Assembly Committee. 
Chairman Mowry thought that due to the policy of 
economy of Governor Odell. 

Bill No, 356, to amend the law in regard to game pro- 
tectors, was apparently accepted by the committee, and 
the proposition to increase the number of protectors by 
twelve was thought to be accepted, but was not reported, 
probably for the same reason. 

Mr. Mowry reported that the committee was successful 
in killing the bill to allow spearing in Oswego River dur- 
ing the entire year. He saw Senator Elon R. Brown 
after the bill had passed the Assembly, and found it neces- 
sary to secure objection from Oswego county. This he 
secured, and the bill died in the Senate. 

The Ways and Means Committee gave Mr. Mowry a 
special hearing on Bill No. 355, to amend the game law, 
to provide fishways in Oswego and Seneca rivers. The 
measure was opposed by Assemblyman Costello, of 
Oswego county. It did not come before the Assembly. 

In regard to the measures introduced relative to spring 
shooting, Mr. Mowry reported that the members of the 
Assembly Committee from districts outside of New York 
and Long Island were in favor, and that the members 
from New York and Long Island were disposed to grant 
favorable legislation to the up-State sportsmen along any 
lines which would not affect Long Island. The measures 
as introduced did affect the metropolitan members, and 
the political influence from New York and vicinity was 
sufficient to kill the measures in the Assembly Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Mowry was tendered a vote of thanks for the 
efficient manner in which he had represented the League’s 
interests at Albany. 

Charles H. Wilson, of Glens Falls, Vice-President of 
the North American Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, congratulated the League upon the magnificent work 
which it has accomplished in the past, and the splendid 
prospects for the future. He did not believe in becoming 
discouraged because of an occasional knockout blow. He 
appealed to the League to protest to Governor Odell and 
the legislators against the netting of pike-perch in Lake 
Champlain. He told of the efforts of the North American 
Association with the governments of Quebec and Ver- 
mont, and said that Vermont had promised to legislate 
in accordance with New York, and that by so doing a 
large part of the fishing in the lake could be protected. 
He thought action should be taken by the States inde- 
pendent of Canada. He extended an invitation to the 
meémbers of the League to attend the annual meeting of 
the North American Association in Bennington, Vt., 
Jan. 1. 


President Lawrence spoke feelingly of the death of C. 
B. Lapham, of Canandaigua, and appointed C. H. Mowry. 
R. P. Grant and W. H. Thompson to draft resolutions on 
his death. 

A nominating committee consisting of W. H. Thomp- 
son, G. B. Wood and John Forey was named by the chair. 

At the opening of the afternoon session W. S. Grvitt 
addressed the convention on the desirability of having 
more clubs identified with the League, and moved that a 
committee be appointed to endeavor to increase the mem- 
bership. Carried. 

The chair appointed as such committee W. S. Gavitt, 
R. P. Grant and John Forey. 

Appropriate resolutions on the death of Mr. Lapham 
were reported by the committee and adopted by a rising 
vote. : 

A resolution designating the sum of $25 as a fixed 
charge for the annual salary of the Secretary was adopted. 

Mr. Wood, in the absence of James Annin, Jr., chair- 
man of the Biological Committee, made a brief report 
concerning the work performed by that committee. 

The report of the Legislative and Law Committee was 
then taken up and acted upon. It was decided to recom- 
mend to the Legislature the same amendments to the 
game laws which were proposed last year, with one or 
two changes. Resolutions were adopted to recommend 
Bitl No. 352, in relation to explosives; No. 353, in rela- 
tion to the close season for wildfowl; Na 355, to provide 
fishways in Oswego and Seneca rivers; No. 356, in rela- 
tion to an increase in the number of game protectors, and 
No. 357, in relation to the pollution of streams. The 
League also recommends Bill No. 354 after changing it 
so as to prohibit the sale of grouse noite the State, 
instead of “‘woodcock il,” as proposed 
last year. In reward to 
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relation to an increase in the compensation of game 
protectors. . 

' The Law Committee reported having received a recom- 
mendation that there be no closed season for foxes in 
Jefferson county. 

Aaron Mather thought it was poor policy to have one 
law for one county and another for another. He believed 
the laws should be uniform throughout the State. The 
matter was tabled. 

The Law Committee reported in favor of recommend- 
ing that no one shall be allowed to net on certain shoals 
in Lake Ontario, the breeding grounds of bass, between: 
the head of Stony and Galloup islands and the foot of 
Grenadier Island. Adopted. 

Mr. Mowry moved that the League recommend a bill 
providing a bounty of $1 on the snow and great horned 
owls and $3 on foxes, the same to be a county charge. 

President Lawrence thought that any one who had a 
chance to shoot the owls named would do so without a 
bounty, as any taxidermist would give more than a dollar 
for one. He was of the opinion, however, that these 
two kinds of owls should be included in the list of birds 
not protected by the game laws. It was decided to recom- 
mend that these birds should be specified among those 
not protected. 

Mr. Mowry’s motion concerning a bounty on foxes was 
carried. 

The Committee on Nominations reported in favor of 
the following officers, and the same were duly elected: 
President, Robert B. Lawrence, New York; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. E. Wolcott, Utica; Secretary, Ernest G. Gould, 
Seneca Falls; Treasurer, A. C. Cornwall, Alexandria Bay. 
Legislative and Law Committee—Charles H. Mowry, 
Syracuse, chairman; W. S. MacGregor, New York; W. S. 
Gavitt, Lyons; R. P. Grant, Clayton; Robt. B. Law- 
rence, New York. Auditing Committee—Aaron Mather, 
Honeoye Falls; W. G. Babcock, Cleveland; James Carter, 
Lockport. Biological Committee—James Annin, Jr., Cale- 
donia; George B. Wood, Syracuse; W. E. Wolcott, Utica. 
Adjourned. W. E. Wo tcorrt. 

Urica, N. Y., Dec, 7. 


Piscine Telepathy. 


THAT many insects have modes of communication 
with each other by. means of some, to us, unfamiliar 
sense, is well known to entomologists, the mysterious 
endowment being marked in moths, especially those of 
the family Bombycida. The possession of this faculty 
of remote interlocution was the subject of an interesting 
experiment by the late C. V. Riley, U. S. Entomologist. 
Receiving in Chicago the eggs of a Japanese silkworm 
(Samia cynthia), then of recent introduction, and having 
every reason to believe that no others of the species were 
within hundreds of miles, he reared a number of the 
larve, with the object of testing their power. Con- 
fining an adult female in a wicker cage in front of his 
house, he then took a male to a portion of the city fully 
a mile and a half away, and there released him at dusk, 
after tying a silk thread about his abdomen, to insure 
identification; but, despite the darkness, the distance, 
as well as the dust, smoke, turmoil and miscellaneous 
odors of a great city, the two moths were found together 
the next morning. In this instance, it is undeniable that 
the male moth at least was impressed with a knowledge 
of the existence, as well as the locality, of the insect 
in whose company he was found, and that, moreover, he 
speedily availed himself of his mysterious power of 
cognition.* 

The possession of this mystic perception must largely 
serve a nocturnal insect, like the moth, in lieu of vision, 
and thus guided by an occult faculty akin to the Scottish 
“second sight,” it flies in darkness, perceiving, yet un- 
perceived. The denizens of the watery darkness, hav- 
ing equal need of a revelation of objects, animate 
or inanimate, may reasonably be presumed to be en- 
dowed with the same obscure sense; and of such pos- 
session the habits of the migratory salmon afford weighty 
evidence, 

All familiar with the fluvial haunts of the king of 
game fishes are aware that the natives of each stream 
have special characteristics, the colonies differing from 
each other either in sige or form, and occasionally in 
marking. Thus the rivers York, St. John and Dartmouth 
falling into Gaspé Bay, Canada, have each a distinctive 
fish, and so obvious are these differences that upon 
catching a batch of ascending salmon, the fishermen of 
the St. Lawrence will designate the natives of the re- 
spective tributaries of the great river. In the north of 
Ireland there are five neighboring salmon rivers, each 
in time past the haunt of a distinct breed-of fish. In 
Sutherlandshire, Scotland, the River Shin falls into. the 
Oykel at Invershin, and the conjoined waters of these 
rivers, with the Carron and others, form an estuary. 
The salmon of the Shin will average from 17 to 18 
pounds weight, and those of the O ‘kel barely half as 
much. Sixty years ago, from extended observation and 
experiment with the fish of the estuary alluded to, An- 
drew Young, of Invershin, was led to the conelusion 
that every salmon river has its own particular race, which 
year by year returns to its native stream. 

It may reasonably be contended that each salmon col- 
ony inhabits a distinct ocean area that may be far re- 
moved from its fluvial haunts. The exceptional size of 
the Shin salmon—which are taken by scores of a weight 
of 20 pounds—cannot be due to the physical peculiarities 
of their. natal stream, for it differs in no essential re- 
spect from others nurturing much smaller fish. It seems, 
therefore, probable that the larger races abide in a 
portion of the ocean affording a greater abundance of 
food than falls to the lot of the dwarf salmon, it being 
a recognized fact that an amply nourished fish may be- 
come twice as large as one whose fare is unduly stinted. 








*For full report of this experiment, the result of which Mr. Riley 
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It is difficult to conceive how such distinctive races of 
fish can be developed, unless maintaining an isolated ex- 
istence, roaming the sea either in shoals, which with 
salmon is unlikely, or else in scattered distribution, but 
keeping touch with one another through the operation of 
some mysterious sense, and only assembling in closely 
massed ranks upon the occasion of their annual migra- 
tion. Individual salmon have not infrequently been 
caught at sea, sometimes at great distances from their 
native streams; but except when gathered for the pur- 
pose mentioned, it is probable that they do not “school’’t 
in the manner of herring and mackerel. Prior to their 
recurring annual pilgrimage, the presumably dispersed 
members of the colony must assemble at a given time, 
and that such approximation of individuals is readily ac- 
complished may be inferred by the presumptively regu- 
lar annual junction of the migrating fry with the parent 
stock in the shadowy deeps. For without such union 
it would seem that the perpetuation of the distinctive 
characteristics of the race could not be effected. It 
cannot reasonably be assumed that the product of each 
hatching maintains itself separate and apart from its 
fluvial associates, inasmuch as such isolation would 
preclude the uniform appearance of the individuals con- 
stituting the colony. 

It is therefore a fair conclusion that the descending 
fry associate themselves and intermingle with the parent 
stock; but such meeting, it is evident, could not be 
readily effected save by the operation of some unusual 
faculty. The tiny pilgrims, leaderless and guideless, 
but certainly directed by an infallible perception, after 
holding an undeviating course through hundreds of 
miles of trackless obscurity, are enabled to recognize 
their particular kin; to unerringly detect them in the 
darkness of the great deep. 

Salmon in the sea not unlikely band themselves.as do, 
or perhaps it were better to say, as formerly did, the wild 
cattle of the South American pampas. arwin, in his 
“Journey of a Naturalist, in the Beagle,” chapter VIIL., 
states t their habit of gathering in small bands or 
tropillas enabled the stock owners (estancieros) to keep 
count of herds, amounting to ten thousand or more, each 
of the tropillas being identified by the markings of the 
more notable animals, and so the absence of a single 
individual was readily detected. The tropillas numbered 
from 100 to 150 each, and received no accessions save 
from natural increase. If the immense herd was stam- 
peded or mingled in a dark and stormy night, or if by 
any other means the tropillas became broken up and 
merged in a general fMass, any one individual would pick 
out the members of its own particular flock from the 
thousands of strangers, and thus each tropilla would re- 
constitute itself. So, too, if driven to a distant market, 
and escaping, the eager brute would pass vast herds of 
alien cattle to rejoin its own particular community. 
Some other sense than smell, it is clear, must have been 
the guiding impulse. Moreover, the tropilla, like the 
salmon school, is not stationary; it probably wanders 
erratically; it is not therefore a perception of locality 
but of individuals that guides the estray to the bosom of 
his family. A generation later than Derwia. M. Couty 
visited the same region officially, his report being pub- 
lished in the “Revue Scientifique.” He, too, was pro- 
foundly impressed by the utter absorption of the in- 
dividual in the tropilla, each living out its life side by 
side with others of a vast multitude, but remaining entire 
strangers to all save its family. He corrobo-ates Dar- 
win as to separated individuals passing thousands of 
other animals without noticing them, in their efforts to 
rejoin their sundered kin. 

he remarkable faculty of intuitively deti rmining the 
relationship of an unknown fellow member that is pos- 
sessed by the salmon, and which enables the infant to 
unite itself with the parent swarm is also a characteristic 
of bees and ants. 

In a single hive there may be 50,000 bees, and a colony 
of some species of ants may number over half a million; 
yet any member is recognizable by another.{ A stranger, 
though of the same species, is at once detected, but an 
associate is known as such even after months of ab- 
sence. A power of discernment so assuredly exercised 
among such an extraordinary nufber would seem to in- 
dicate the possession of an emanation or radiation com- 
mon to each member of the insect community, and 
recognized by means of a special sense. With ants this 
subtle perngton does not, as with moths, appear to be 
remotely exercised; but with fish it may be fairly in- 
ferred that the scope of individual recognition is in- 
definite. Among the piscine structures of uncertain 
functions are the muciferous canals; the skin of fishes, 
indeed, contains a variety of mysterious organs. Some 
of these are probably the seat of the obscure perception 
that apparently enables fish to take cognizance of ob- 
jects near and remote, and without which their extended 
and devious wanderings would be impossible. 

A. H. Gouraup. 


tExcept when migrating, young salmon show no tendency to 
in schools. U. S. Fish Com. Rep., 1897. 

So, too, cod appear to distribute themselves, except when 
migrating, and even then do not mass themselves as do herring, 
ete. Swordfish arrive and d in loosely arranged schools. 
tLubbeck’s “Ants, Bees and Wasps,” Chap. VI. 


Items from Southern California. 
THE past summer, preceded as it was by a wet winter, 
it did not supply a great amount of sport for the hot- 
weather sportsman, assuredly proved favorable for in- 
creasing of .all kinds, as forage has been plentiful, 
streams flowed  dgges previously for three seasons, 
deer have enabled to range more widely, 
with numerous progeny from their natural 
; the local trout to spawn the brooks with a 
multiplicity of small fry. All considered, because of a 
to normal coriditions in this part of the country, 
may look ahead for agreeable pastime with rod or 

to 


d visit to Ventura, a very cool sea coast 
town: fourteen miles from our nt home, enabled 
me 





period, and while there I spent nearly all of my time 
either Gn the water front or making observations from 
the pier. Seine hauling took place nearly every day. 
Angling seemed popular, though the fish taken were ex- 
ceedingly small. Whatever his bait or contrivance, every 
one had unseemly words for the peridinium, or the red 
water, to which all attributed the poor run of luck. 

Shortly before going to Ventura, while looking over 
back copies of Forest AND STREAM, in the number dated 
Dec. 3, 1898, I read a description of the “red water” in 
Narragansett Bay during the preceding autumn, con- 
tributed to science by Mr. A. D. Mead, in which the 
violent coloring observed along that part of the New 
England coast was said to have been caused by the peri- 
dinium, or by animacule, such as had invaded the Nile 
during the plague, turning the water to blood. “And the 
fish that was in the river died; and the river stank, and 
the Egyptians could not drink the water of the river, and 
there was blood throughout all the land of Egypt.” The 
effect along the New England coast, by the account in 
your paper, was manifest in dead fish and effluvia. The 
recent visitation to our Western coast, however, has had 
in it no such.unsavory accompaniment. 

At the appearance of the odd-looking water, which 
was first noticed near San Diego early in the summer, 
bathers took alarm, the worhen declaring that such a surf 
would destroy their hair, render them bald-headed. and 
the men, seeing no pleasure in a bath without comrades, 
were at a loss until some imaginative individual circu- 
lated a fable that “red water” produced hair, maybe red 
hair, thus bringing back to the sea an eager cohort of 
bare-headed plungers. In your paper no mention is made 
of the hair-restoring qualities belonging to the peridinium. 

Another peculiarity of the “red water” observed along 
this coast recently, and not mentioned in your account or 
any other, so far as I know, has been the brilliancy which 
it gave to the ocean at night, a glow everywhere startling 
to behold. When the affected area had crept up the coast 
as far as Ventura, ’bus loads of our Ojai citizens went 
down there evenings to see the display. Local liverymen 
just jingled pocketfuls of coin and added to their yarns. 
Ventura people thanked Providence and hoped the water 
would stay. The ocean at night, though, was well worth 


seeing. I was familiar with the phosphorescence of the. 
Gulf and the Atlantic, but neither compared with the 


flash to be observed on many nights along this coast. 
When the water happened to be particularly rough, bright 
gleams in groups occurred over an area that extended at 
least half a mile from shore; or, if the rollers approached 
smoothly to break in numerous lines of breakers, all the 
rough territory appeared to be continuously aglow, for 
miles of coast, from submerged lights. During our stay 
near the seashore we spent many eyenings on the beach 
watching the phosphorescence, on several occasions to be 
greeted by the rising moon, which first appeared there 
directly down the surf line, and we felt all of it to be 
unusually superb. . 

The run of fish may have been influenced by the 
phenomenal conditions. Some of the rod men and net 
haulers held to this view. Others told me that the ocean 
directly off Ventura is never very productive in this line. 
Whether this is due to the cold temperature of water or 
to other cause, no one could inform me. The tackle in 
general use on the pier consisted of a fine line strung with 
innumerable small gangs, that reached from surface to 
sea bottom, and the common bait was either earth worms 
or cut shark meat. The fish taken seldom exceed eight 
inches in length. A small variety of pompano, which 
sold for thirty cents a pound in Ventura, at a dollar in 
San Francisco, seemed to be highly prized. Local net men, 
with seines scarcely 500 feet long, at times brought in as 
much as seventy dollars’ worth of these at a single haul. 
They preferred the little ones to black groupers and great 
sea bass. 


On one overcast morning in September, while I was 
fishing from the pier, several of us saw miles of ducks in 
continuous passage, the line consuming more than two 
hours in moving by, but much to our surprise the flight 
led up the coast, though likely a premonition of the hot 
wave that came later. By Oct. 1, or the opening of our 
hunting season, ducks, curlew and all the waterfowl were 
said to be more plentiful than for years. The vast pre- 
serves held along the coast by hunting clubs may have 
had a beneficial effect, as property thus controlled, besides 
being flooded the past season at considerable expense, and 
guarded, had been planted with celery and other forage. 

The number of preserves of this sort has increased 
within recent years until the good shooting is nearly all 
pre-empted. Among other clubs to own water front 
within easy distance of Los Angeles are the Cerritos, 
which now owns the Bouton Lake; the Bolsa Chico, near 
Newport the Recreation, at Ballona; the Pomona, near 
the Bolsa Chico; the Santa Monica, Alla, Centinella and 
various other like affairs. Ex-Governor Henry H. Mark- 
ham, I believe, is a member of the Cerritos, while the 
rolls of all the clubs haye on them the names of many 
individuals just as famous. With so much of the game 
country occupied by clubs, the obscure gun is seriously 
put to it for his hunting, and were it not that ducks really 
seem to increase in number, he might well question 
whether private concerns should be permitted to close out 
the public from so much good territory. 

Several flights of band-tailed or collared pigeons have 
appeared in the Ojai this fall up to date, Nov. 15, and the 
acorn crop being unusually large, we may look for addi- 
tional flocks. One of your contemporaries may still be 
unable to identify these birds, for only a few months ago 
his paper could not placé them in ornithology, and the 
editor even asked if they might not be the passenger 
pigeon, at one time so plentiful throughout the Atlantic 
slope. Comment is unnecessary. 


More useful papers in the same line have a nearly un- 
touched field for their energies. With all the cant to the 
contrary, we must believe that the average hunter learns 
but little from coming into contact with nature. Ap- 
parently he goes abroad to kill, and for no other purpose. 
Count satisfies his intevest. Though there be many 
notable exceptions, too great a number have an eye only 
for slaughter. As a lamentable instance, a short while 
ago a Santa Rosa sporting club held a hunt for destructive 
birds and animals, at which twenty hawks, many black- 
birds, squirrels and bluejays were killed, and over nine 
hundred larks, the Western larks, in addition to 
being our sweetest singers afield, are so clearly useful. 


Intelligence would cause a more just appreciation for 
feathered creatures. 

Local deer hunters had scarcely any luck the past 
season. Abundance of water made exposure unneces- 
sary for game. A number of grizzly trails were seen by 
our sportsmen, but no bear, perhaps through bashfulness 
of the human. Great bands of plumed quail, in numbers 
beyond my most extravagant dreams, frequently come 
down from the hills to our valley, where denser cover 


“renders the shooting more of a sport than it has been in 


past seasons. One has such a fine time with these strong- 
winged coveys. 

An item likely to be of interest to you came indirectly 
to my knowledge a short time since. No names were 
mentioned, or need be mentioned, as the incident concerns 
a State official, well known to a large number of Cali- 
fornians, and though meritorious in itself, is one that my 
informant might hesitate about giving too great publicity. 
Years ago, if not quite back to forty-nine, an ambitious 
young man, his fancy aflame with fabulous report, his will 
indomitable, left a quiet home in the East to identify him- 
self with the restive big West, and after rough wander- 
ing through rough country he arrived on the coast. His 
experience gave him a story to tell—several of them— 
but want of education made him diffident about writing 
anything for publication. This unique character, though, 
imbued with a courage that had not been daunted by 
scalping knife or inhospitable country, at last unlimbered 
a pen, charged it with long-distance ink, then tracked an 
editor to his lair, and as contributions appeared in print. 
he gloated over them with greater interest than he had 
ever gloated over rare game, much as Dr. Coues would 
have gloated over a bird strange to science. Close atten- 
tion to changes made by the editor, Brown’s grammar, 
with an appreciative intelligence, soon made writing easier. 


The paper to which this contributor sent his articles was - 


ForEST AND STREAM, H. R. STEeIGer. 


Fred Mather’s Modern Fishculture. 


ProvipENCE, R. I., Dec. 9.—Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co.: I feel indebted to you for a treat from the 
perusal of Fred Mather’s charming and witty little book 
on fishculture. I have been groping around in the dark 
myself the last two or three years, and finding out slowly 
the things that he describes as public errors, and am much 
amused to find that my mistakes are those of everybody 
else. Fred Mather was a fit disciple of the great Walton, 
and I for one have derived a lot of pleasure, as well as 
information, from reading his book. Every one of the 
opinions that he has expressed in opposition to generally 
accepted views I unhesitatingly endorse. 

Georce L. SHEPLEY. 


Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Dec. 15.—New York, N. Y.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of 
America’s inaugural dog show. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Dec, 11.—Glasgow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trial Club’s second 
annual trials. Dr, F. W. Samuels, Sec’y. 








“ Sport.” 


Under this heading, how many different divisions 
could be discussel, and how widely diversified would be 
the opinions were each man with sportine instincts called 
upon to give his own acceptance of the term. We have 
in this town several men who place at the head of the 
list in the category of sports—coon hunting. They hunt 
with one dog, one night each week, and always quit 
when they get one coon. And how they talk about the 
sport of it! Here is the account of their last coon hunt 
as related by them. I will say before beginning that I 
have never been coon hunting, so may possibly slur over 
the part wherein lies the keen pleasure of cornering 
Brer Coon, who is a doughty fighter as well as a skulk- 
ing chicken thief. If this turns out to be the case, | 
shall expect to be “called down,” from which the en- 
lightenment will more than heal the lacerated feelings. 

There were three in the party; they started off at 11 
P. M. with a rove, a beagle, a lantern, package of grub. 
an ax and a single barreled shotgun. They walked 
three miles over a rough road before reaching the do- 
mains of his coonship. It then started to rain; they 
didn’t mind that, though it was blowing cold out of the 
northwest. 

After hunting for nearly an hour, the dog, which had 
been working along the opposite side of a small stream 
of water, treed 2 coon. Excitement then ran riot! They 
all had on hip boots, but unfortunately the river was 
swollen from recent rains, and there was nothing for 
them to do but wade across. True, they could have 
gotten across by walking down stream a quarter of a 
mile, but they were wet anyway and the dog was urging 
them to hurry, so in they went. It was waist-deep for 
two, but the fellow who carried the lantern made a 
beautiful back dive from a slippery bank. This was bad, 
but they found the tree in which the coon had taken 
refuge. It was a chestnut about 14 feet in diameter. 
They couldn’t shin up it in their wet clothes, so they 
started to chop it down. After an half hour of vigorous 
hacking they had it most through when it was decided 
that it would be necessary to get another lantern, for 
“Dipsic,” the beagle, had been up against a coon before 
and consequently retained a wholesome respect for the 
whole family. 

One of the boys went to a friend’s house a mile away 
and got a lantern. He banged on the door, started the 
dog barking and brought the old man down to the door 
with a gun in one hand and a candle in the other. He 
was a coon hunter, too, and wasn’t a bit mad at being 
routed out. He not only loaned them a lantern, but vol- 
unteered his assistance. In the meantime the other two 
sat down on a water-soaked log and ate some moist 
sandwiches. They were chilled through, and as they 
sat there in the dark woods listening to the dismal pit- 
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pat of the rain drops on the carpet of leaves they never 
once wished they were home in bed. After a while the 
welcome gleam of the lantern showed in the upper end 
of the woods; a few strokes of the ax and down came 
the tree. The coon, which was well up in the top of 
the tree, jumped before the tree struck, and, hotly pressed 
by the dog, took refuge on a large boulder nearby. 

Old “Sol” held the lantern, from which reflected an 
answering gleam in the eyes of the coon on the rock. 
The man with the gun rested against a tree, took de- 
liberate aim, and pulled the trigger. There was nothing 
doing. The gun was examined; it was found that the 
plunger had dropped out in some way and the coon was 
still holding the fort. The fellow with the sloppiest 
clothing volunteered to go back to “Sol’s” for his gun. 
“Sol” said: “I came over here to see a scrap; let’s 
knock the old devil off the rock; if the dog don’t kill him 


I will.” A well-aimed stone made the old coon capitu- 
late. The beagle jumped in and nipped him, which made 
him turn. The dog went off to a respectful distance and 
looked on while “Sol” did the rest with the ax. This 
was all of it. The three trudged back to town soaked, 


chilled through, their feet sore from sioshing about in the 
heavy water-soaked boots. They just had time enough 
to change their duds, drink a cup of coffee and catch the 
7:44 train for the city. There is no padding about this, 


but an actual experience of three inveterate coon hunters 


in pursuit of their chosen “sport.” They have been out 
ten times and brought home nine coons, all of which 
they gave away. This was voted the best hunt of the 


lot. Wherein was it best—where was the sport of it? It 
is now up to some coon hunter. 

Cuas. G. BLANDFORD. 
Ossinine, N, Y. 

[In matters of sport, there is essentially something of 
skill and something of competition. As between a man 
armed with an ax and assisted by a dog on the one hand. 
and a lone coon on the other, there is nothing of skill 
or competition. ] 








Pachting. 
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Designing Competition. 

In view of the continued and increasing interest in 
yachting, a desiging competition will be opened in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short one, and such a 
competition as has been determined upon will serve to 
stimulate the interest in the subject during the winter 
months. The competition is open to both amateur and 
professional designers. Three prizes will be given for the 
best designs of a yacht conforming to the following 
conditions: 

I. A pole mast sloop. 

II. 25ft.. load waterline. 

III. Not over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted). 

IV. At least 50 per cent. of ballast outside on keel. 

V. sft. headroom under cabin carlins. 

All abnormal features must be studiously avoided in 
the design; and the construction, sail and cabin plans 
should be of the simplest character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the competition to make 
them simple as possible, so as not to hamper in any 
way the designer, and yet convey to all that we wished 
to produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with comfort for a period of 
two or three months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
many more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 
type. 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 
I. Sheer plan, scale 1in. =1ft—showing center of 
buoyancy and lateral resistance. 

II. Half breadth, scale rin. = rit. 

III. Body plan, scale tin. =rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, scale 1in. = rft. 

V. Sail plan, 4in. = 1ft., showing center of effort. 
The sails should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
naker and balloon jib. No topasil will be carried. 

A table of offsets and an outline specification must 
accompany each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or tracing cloth in black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments should be used). The designs must 
bear a nom-de-plume only and no indication must be 
given of the author. In a sealed envelope, however, the 
designer should inclose his own name and address, to- 
zether with his nom-de-plume. All designs must be 
received at the office of the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later 
than February 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, 
but postage should accompany each. 

The Forest aNd STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 

The prizes offered are as follows: Ist prize, $25.00; 
2d prize, $15.00; 3d prize, $10.00. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 
Honorable mention will also be made of meritorious de- 
signs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, has kindly consented to judge the 
designs and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 
standing is so high that he needs no introduction, and 
svery confidence will be put in his ability and fpirness, 


One-Design 18-Footer. 


THROUGH the courtesy of the designer, Mr. W: Starling 
Burgess, we are able to reproduce in this issue the lines, 
construction, deck and sail plans of a one-design class of 
18-footers now being built by Mr. J. E. Graves at Marble- 
head, Mass., for Mr. J. Hopkins Smith, Mr. S. F. Hous- 
ton ae two other gentlemen, there being four boats 
in all. 

While intended primarily as a one-design class, the 
boats are designed to conform to the restrictions of the 
18ft. Knockabout Association, and will sail in the knock- 
about class. Between the two, the owners of these boats 
should not lack for good racing next season. 

The design shows a boat of long, low overhang that 
will be utilized for the greater part of its length when 
heeled. The underbody is well cut away, and the wetted 
surface has been reduced to a minimum. The midship 
section gives a good idea of the boat’s shallow body and 
flat floor, with an easy bilge, and the whole gives evi- 
dence of speed and power. The freeboard is rather 
low, and the sheer quite straight. The wooden fin on 
which the lead is hung is very thin, and the lead is well 
bulbed out, putting the bulk of the weight at the bottom. 
The rudder is hung on the sternpost, and the boats steer 
with a tiller. The boats are lightly but strongly built. 
The planking is of mahogany %in. thick. 

The sail plan is high and short on the base. The total 
sail area is 450 sq. ft. The mast is placed in a slot that 
permits moving it either forward or aft, and by a little 
experimenting the boats can be made to balance perfectly. 
Lightness and simplicity, together with-necessary strength, 
is shown in all the details of the rigging. 

The principal dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
ME 62954. Vek so cbaee esate ee gift. 6 in. 
REI Tal beet ceva senbUaveveeode 18ft. o in. 
Overhang— 
PE ovaks LES Peete cos ces ee 7ft. o in. 
REL Wich wstUeseedSSs ioesece nesters 6ft. 6 in. 
Beam— 
eR eee EE 6ft. 10 in. 
RROEIEDS lc vel vk cdo beur ees ew seiee 6ft. § in. 
Draft— 
= ae Meee eb alenUscbbateeoue's 1ft. 2%in 
ME sGhuswebee de rbebscteieaeneete ft. 9%4in 
Freeboard— . ” 
WS Rest OU es och bess gihvesey 2ft. 2 in 
AUS) FC ei en cd onceWeneceseet es cexetes ft. 5%4in 
BME. Cau weobiodas sis oh ace Oaetirecs ft. 4 in 
ERIN $7... san tece dest coke stte ck. 4,077|bs. 
Roame Genet webeide: 5. soe. ioe cbse esec 1,250lbs 
Pee ORO io ss Sik ade Sodeahorecee's 450 sq. ft 





Many New Yachts to be Built. 


THE yacht designers throughout the country are all very 
busy on new work for both power and sail yachts. The 
prospects for an active winter have never been better. 
There are several orders for large steam yachts pend- 
ing, and a number of yachtsmen who have held up their 
orders until the yacht measurement matter was settled 
will now place them. 

_ Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane have been commis- 
sioned to design many yachts, which vary in size from 
the 15ft. knockabout to the 250ft. steam yacht. This firm 
has designed a large steam yacht for Mr. Warner M. 
Leeds, which is being built by the Burlee Dry Dock Com- 
pany on Staten Island. She will be 272ft. over all, 226ft. 
on the waterline, 29ft. beam and 14ft. draft. The yacht 
will have a speed of 18% knots, which is exceptional for 
a cruising vessel. A somewhat smaller yacht has been 
designed for Mr. D. G. Reid. This vessel is 215ft. over 
all, 183ft. on the waterline, 27ft. beam and 13ft. draft, 
with a speed of 17 knots. Both of the above-mentioned 
craft are fine examples of the American-designed and 
built steam yacht. Building at the yard of the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, Del., from designs 
made by the same firm, is an auxiliary schooner similar 
in design to the famous schooner Endymion. Her dimen- 
sions are: 140ft. over all, rroft. on the waterline, 26ft. 
beam and r4ft. draft. She will have compound engines of 
100 horse-power, with cylinders 8 and 16 by 12in., and two 
Almy boilers, which will give her a speed of 8 knots. The 
coal bunkers have a capacity of 23 tons, and the water 
tanks will hold 3.500 gallons. The yacht is equipped with 
all modern conveniences, such as electric lights, evapora- 
tor, distilling plant and steam heat. The ice chests have 
a capacity of four tons. Below decks there is 714ft. head- 
room all through the cabins. There will be five state- 
rooms and three bathrooms for the guests, beside the 
large main saloon. All the rooms are of good size, and 
special attention has been given to the lighting and venti- 
lating. of these apartments. Forward there are state- 
rooms for the officers, together with a messroom, galley, 
etc. The forecastle has accommodations for twelve men. 
The yacht will be schooner rigged. All deck fittings are 
to be of teak. The vessel is intended for off-shore work, 
and her owner will take an extended cruise in her as soon 
as she is completed. 

Messrs. Tams, Lemoine *& Crane have turned out a 
cruising schooner for Mr. T. W. Lawson, of Boston. 
She is 7oft. over all, 46ft. on the waterline, r4ft. beam 
and 1oft. draft. They have also gotten out plans for a 
cruising cutter for Mr, H. W. Morss. Her dimensions 
are: Soft. over all, 35ft. on the waterline, 12ft. beam 
and 8ft. draft. Among the smaller orders are four boats 
to race in the 30ft. class. Three of them are to be used 
at Bar Harbor and the fourth will be raced on Long 
Island Sound. These are the first boats that have been 
designed under the new measurement rule that was re- 
cently adopted by the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound. 
Two raceabouts have also been turned out, and they 
will be raced’on the Sound. Ali the last-mentioned boats 
are double planked with mahogany. 

In addition to the steam yacht he has designed. for Mr. 
F. M. Smith, Mr. Henry G. Gielow has a number of other 
designs on the boards. Among the orders is a steel 
auxiliary cruising schooner for Mr. W. T. Rainey, Jr., 
who formerly owned the auxiliary schooner Seneca. The 
tfew yacht is 86ft./over all, 60ft..on the waterline, roft. xin. 
beam and 7ft. draft. with th thoard hoisted, and 
sat. draft with the board lowered, She is equipped with 


a 25-horse-power engine, which is expected to drive her 


. at a speed of seven miles. The vessel has a number of 


novel features; among them is an arrangement laid out 
by Mr. Gielow by which the engine can be disconnected 
from the shaft, and by a system of bevel gears the power 
will be used on the windlass and the anchor and sails 
can be hoisted by means of it. The naphtha tanks are 
located in the ends of the yacht, and the fresh-water 
tanks are located amidships under the cabin floor. Under 
a flush deck the yacht has full headroom throughout. 
Coming down the companionway one reaches a steerage, 
from which there is access to a ladies’ cabin aft, and to a 
lavatory on the port side, and toa large trunk room on the 
starboard side. Next forward is the main saloon, which 
is very roomy and is lighted by a skylight overhead. 
Wide transoms run along either side, and in each corner 
are located the usual sideboards, china, linen and silver 
lockers, Forward of the main cabin on the starboard 
side is the owner’s room, which is fitted with) a double 
berth, bureau, hanging locker, transom, etc. Opening 
from and connecting with the owner’s room is a bath- 
100m, which is fitted with a porcelain tub, water closet, 
set basin, etc. On the port side of the passage, which 
extends from the main saloon to the galley, are two 
staterooms, one of which is a guest room and the other 
is for the sailing master. Next forward is the galley, a 
large and roomy space extending the width of, the vessel. 
The galley is equipped with lockers, dressers, sink, range 
and an unusually large ice box. The motor is located in 
the galley and is placed in the forward end near the buik- 
head, which separates it from the galley. Next forward 
is’ the forecastle with six gas-pipe berths. There are 
lockers for the men and a crew’s water closet, The 
centerboard trunk is so arranged as not to affect the 
cabins in any way. The deck fittings and the trim below 
will be of mahogany. The rig will be of moderate size, as 
the boat is intended primarily for cruising. Mr, Gielow 
has designed a boat to race in the 3o0ft. class on Great 
South Bay. She is 25ft. 8in. on the waterline, gift. 6in. 
over all, 11ft. 8in. extreme beam and 2ft. 6in. draft with 
the board hoisted. Her actual sail area is 960 sq. ft. The 
boat has a summer cabin and a large cockpit. She is 
double planked, the inner skin being of cedar and the 
outer of mahogany. 

Messrs. Gardner & Cox have some twenty new orders 


on hand, 
Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 9.—In last week’s letter I stated that 
Ayaya was one of the yachts which did not sail the re- 
quired: number of races to qualify for the championship 
of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. in the 18ft. knockabout 
class. This was not quite correct. Barbara and Bac- 
chante were the two boats which failed to sail the required 
number of races, Ayaya was the only boat in the class 
which sailed in every race that was scheduled during the 
entire season. 

Hanley’s basin and shops have now been completed and 
there are many yachts stored there. The basin is on the 
Town River, and is absolutely landlocked. It has been 
dredged to a depth of 18ft. at mean low water. There are 
now stored there the steam yachts Idalia, Nerita, Viola, 
Uvira, Kasagi, Etta, Nethla, the steamer Cape Cod, of the 
Bay Line; Electra, of the Boston and Hough’s Neck 
Line, and the steamer Eleanor May. The Cape Cod was 
on the marine railway until recently. It was thought 
that she had struck on one of her last trips and that 
there was something wrong with her, but a thorough ex- 
amination failed to reveal that there was anything the 
matter. Hanley is building a soft. gasolene launch. He 
is also at work on a 25-footer and a 30-footer, while he 
has just admitted having an order for a Y. R. A. 21- 
footer, which he thinks is going to make them all get out 
and hustle next season. 

Capt. Sycamore has been in Boston during the past 
week and has been royally welcomed everywhere. Al- 
though he is no stranger to this city, he met a number of 
new faces on this trip. His constant good nature makes 
him popular everywhere, and his entire absence of 
egotism convinces those with whom he talks upon yacht- 
ing matters. He left for New York Sunday afternoon. 

The schooner Hildegarde, which was purchased from 
Geo. W. Weld by E. R. Coleman, of the New York Y. C., 
has been fitting out at Lawley’s. Last week she went into 
the dry dock to have her bottom cleaned. She came out 
of the dock to-day and was taken to the Commonwealth 
dock, where she will continue fitting out for her winter 
cruise to the West Indies. It is expected that she will 
leave port on Thursday. 

That same old movement which was started last year 
to form a new yacht racing association in opposition to 
the one that is already firmly established, has again been 
revived, but it is not thought that any more success will 
attend the efforts of the organizers than they met with 
before. The present association has so thoroughly shown 
its strength that it would be hard. indeed, to form an- 
other association at the present time, even if the object 
was to better racing and to protect the yacht owners, but 
from all that can be learned the benefits from the new 
scheme would only be enjoyed by a few, and instead of 
going ahead, the result of the launching of such an asso- 


‘ ciation would be to put yachting back at least ten years in 


this district. ; 

The present association’s restricted classes have sven *t 
stich strength that it has been suggested in the Cormthian 
Y. C. that these classes be adopted. It is. not likely, that 
any new association could receive any such ac ledge- 
ment in one or two seasons, and if it should be lammaped. 
it would bring about just the result that the larger clubs 
have been looking for. It might not undermine. .the 
present restricted classes, but. the result would be. that 
the contest for the majority of the races would be bi 
the Marblehead Club and the Hull-Massacttisetts,¥..C. 
The club that offered the most money for its races would 
then get the greater number of. boats, ‘andthe. smaller 
clubs, that now enjoy the protection of the present asso- 
ciation, would find it very difficult to get the racing classes 
to.come to their open races. Thus yachting, .being 
fined to one district, would be going backward. 
of forward. ' _ 

An. 18-footer, a 21-footer and two 23-footers, 


tee The Bloor was earned a wrk 


W, F, Bache, who owned Hanley, the 
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2§-footers. An 18-footer, designed by Small, is being built 
by Higgins, of Cohasset. 


Crowninshield has an order for five raceabouts of one 
design for S- ae. Trenor L. Park, Oliver Harri- 
man, Jr., Howard Willetts and William H. Browning, all 









| r of New York. They will be 2o0ft. roin. waterline, 32ft. 
3 he loin. over all, 7ft. 7in. beam and 5ft. 6in. draft. They will 
ef 5 *~ x have 3,40olbs. of outside lead and will carry 600ft. of sail. 
. > 3 ' In all other respects they will conform to the restrictions 
eo} vi : of the Knockabout Association. 
: qj 2 pe ¢ Burgess has an order for a 35ft. waterline yawl for 
hI & te, ! F, S. Hastings, who formerly owned the 28ft. yawl Peggy, 
tay) | Uv ver 8 which was destroyed at New Rochelle in the storm of a 
VA or8 apt: few weeks ago. She will be built by Huntington. 

\ i: gigi At Lawley’s the cabin work is being put in the Eaton 
Alii oES 3 40ft. schooner. The Adams 21-footer has been laid down. 
ee | jie The keels for a 104ft. waterline steam yacht and a s5rft. 

| bs speed launch have been turned out. Plans have been re- 


ceived for the 46-footer for Arnold Lawson, designed by 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, She will be laid down this 
week. Last week Geo. Lawley was in New York. He 
figured on a 60-rater, designed by Gardner & Cox. He 
received an order for a 112ft. steam yacht and a launch 
for the Yale crew. Fred Lawley is at work on the plans 
for an 18ft. knockabout for Alfred Douglas and a 15- 
footer for Detroit parties. 

A special meeting of the Burgess Y. C. will be held 
Thursday evening. at the club house to nominate officers 
for the coming year and also to consider a proposition 
from the Boston Y, C. The Boston Y. C. has just pur- 
chased a location for a station at Marblehead, and there 
has been talk of the Burgess Y. C. being absorbed by it. 

Starling Burgess is now at work on the plans for a new 
gasolene engine. He expects to have it completed soon, 
and will install it in some of the launches which are 
now building from his: designs at Stearns’, Marblehead 
Yacht Yard. This is not his first departure from the line 
of hulls. He has already invented a rapid-fire gun, which 
is claimed to be a very fine machine, and it is said that 
it is to be used by the Government. With such versatility 
of talent, Burgess should in a short time rank high among 
the world’s designers. Joun B. KILLEEN. 
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. “T sEE,” said Cap’n Silas Grindle, as he laid down the 

a : paper, “I see them rich critters is a-racin’ of their yachts 

é agin, an’ it looks sorter foolish to me. Why? Well, 

: "cause they ain’t nateral vessils to begin with, an’ then 

me 3 agin, they ain’t got no speed nohow. Yes, I’ve seen 

| 2 "em off'n Marblehead an’ outside o’ Brenton’s reef, 

‘a x -  $witchin’ ’round an’ monkeyin’ wich balloon tops’ls ’n all 

l = kinds o’ light kites, with enuff men on deck to eat ’em, 

» | » an’ I never yet seen one as ’d keep comp'ny with lots o’ 

NO c- 4 vessels castin’ right outen Bangor—thtat ’s s’posin’ they’s 
| , \ i | - aq any wind. That old schooner o’ Ben Butler's, the 7 

7 | || a“ : “} Ameriky, she was fit to go an’ stay outdoors in, but 

ray ; 1 / / a % she was built on nateral lines, an’ was fit to kerry sail 

| \ i] H/ . 3  withous any fins or sech fixin’s like they have now to 

a! iia tend | . = “ ~=hold her up to it Ever see one o’ them fancy ones out 

i. a oe b 4! / : z 2 on the railway? Look jest like a swordfish high an’ dry. 

st \ a | | Se # Ain’t got no body to ‘em, but draws much water’s a 

ar | SSS gS man-o’-war. 

: {| i || | | >: . oa come near gettin’ hauled up oncet all along o’ one 
| 1 e | $3 © oO’ them yacht races. Would have been, too, ’f I hadn’t 
j 7 = ee ° more speed than anything in the fleet. That was when 

‘ i : a I was in the old Ann Eliza, an’ my brother Ed he was 
Stennett in one called the Mercury. Used to brag a good deal 
~*~ a = a about that Mercury, an’ she was a smart vessel, sure 
? 7 oe = enuff. My youngest gal, that went to the seminary to 
e \ : > & Bucksport, she said that vessel had a right to be fast, 
| : 3] & bein’ named after some critter way back in heathen 
: qi. 5 times, as had wings on his heels. Curi’s place for wings 
ce : SS=—= = —hey ? But the Mercury she was a brick scow ‘longside 
ei | $ | ‘o’ the Ann Eliza, any p’int o’ sailin’. Well. 't was ‘long 
‘ ; | . Z inter September one year a spell back when the two 
tt ——= 4 of us, Ed an’ me, left Bangor in the same tow an’ got 
™ | | & a good slant to take us outer the bay. Ed he had bricks 
———— yin the hold and fish barrils on deck, an’ | was piled high 
:} © with baled hay—both of us bound to Bosi'n. 
/ & “Off Marblehead we come up with a slew o’ fancy 
| J ===> M4 sloops an’ little schooner-rigged boats, an’ steamers with 
%  yaller stacks, all tricked out with buntin’ an’ a-blowin’ of 
i & whistles and a-tootin’ of horns fit to wake the dead. 
=> 2 When we was clost up, Ed he hailed me, sayin’: 
. S “It’s a yacht race, Si. Let’s stan’ in an’ see it.’ 
a ears “T says, ‘All right,’ an’ bein’ close-hauled on the star- 
: re — board tack, with the wind southwest, I jibed her over, 
: | é started her sheets an’ run in. The Ann Eliza was a good 
Re: « a vessil on the wind, but you jest give her a free sheet an’ 
ii \\ i { she was a race-hoss—she was, for sartin; that old critter 
°$ + ’d go like a ghost. She made consid’able fuss goin’ 
22 ——S=S=——= through it, but she kivered lots o’ water, she did, an’ ’t 
= \ want no time till we was right in the thick o’ them 
$6 . ———— yachts. They seemed to be a-gittin ready to start the 
35 a eel = race, for there was a steamboat a-histin’ of signals an’ 
53 a-tootin’ of her whistle a-layin’ to off ‘n a booey, an’ 
i. a three or four skittish-lookin’ sloops was see-sawin’ up to 
3: | wind’ard, ready to skip acrost the line. 


“Wife an’ two boys was with me, an’ they all wanted 
to see the race, so I says, says I, ‘All right—I'll try to 
keep along of ’em, an’ all you got to do is use your eyes.’ 
I see the yachts squared away for the start, an’ I figgered 
that I’d come about jest as I come up with the stake steam- 
boat an’ run down along with ’em. Jest then a little 
coffee-pot of a steamer come hustlin’ out to us an’ a 
dude in white pants standin’ for’ards he sings out: 

“ ‘Hey, there—you! Where you goin’?’ 

“ ‘Hey, yourself.’ says I, ‘I’m no farmer!’ 

“ ‘Keep out 0’ the way,’ says he, an’ I said I guessed 
I could keep away from anything ‘round there. ‘Ready. 
about!’ says I to the feller at the wheel; ‘hard-a-lee!’ 
The jib slatted over, an’ she filled away on the starboard 
tack ag’in as pretty as a pilot boat, an’ down we run, 
right through a clear course they had, with aii the yachts 
lined up on both sides to watch the racin’ boats when 
they went through. They had the wind on the beam, so 
it was a straight run, an’ there was lots 0’ room for them 
an’ the Ann Eliza, too. Well, we hadn’t much more ’n 
begun to gather way on her ‘fore ti.ere was a great 
hollerin’ right astarn of us, an’ | looked ’round to see 
what was up. Well, sir, I'll be jiggered ’f all the yachts 
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that started hadn’t turned back but one, an’ the stake © 


s eamboat was a-comin’ after us like mad. 

“*He’s a-tryin’ to ketch us,’ says my mate, Peter 
Dodge. ‘Let’s give her a little more sheet an’ shake out 
that t’gallants’l,’ says he. The Ann Eliza, you know, was 
what we used to call a tops’l schooner, kerryin’ square 
tops’! an’ t’galiants'l, and that rig ’d go like blazes with 
the wind a p’int aft the beam. Well, we put the t’gal- 
lants’l onto her, an’ the way she picked up was wonder- 
ful. The steamboat she couldn’t get near ’n four lengths 

jest near enuff to hear what she had to say, an’ pretty 
soon a feller I took to be sorter boss o’ the race, he 
sings out: 

‘Ahoy, there! d——n it, get that hay waggin o’ yourn 
out o’ this—quick! Don’t you see you're a-spilin’ a race?’ 

“Wot race?’ says I, kinder innocent-like; an’ then he 
got madder’n ever an’ he yells out: 

“*You take that tub o’ yourn an’ git t’ other side o’ 
Cape Ann with her, quick’s you can leg it, or I'll make 
trouble for ve!’ 

“T jest laffed at him, an’ told him that I didn’t see 
no race, an’ that I wouldn’t bother the yachts anyways, 
‘cause they couldn’t never keich up with me. Then he 
jest biled over like a coffee-pot, an’ shook his fist at ‘us. 
{ could see him tryin’ to make out the Ann Eliza’s name 
through his glass, but she hadn’t any name on her quar- 
ter, an’ the boat to the davys kivered up her starn, so’t 
he couldn’t see nothin’. 

“Well, sir, the one yacht that did start she come down 
on the wind smart, with enuff spread to swamp her, an’ 


they was doin’ their darndest to ketch up with us—but 
’'t want no go. After a while when they see we kept a- 
droppin’ of her some o’ the fellers "board o’ her they 


waved a bottle at us an’ cheered us. Then they wore 
ship an’ skipped back home. That was the only time the 
Ann Eliza ever got any cheerin’, ’cept, I s’pose, when 
she was launched. 

“No, I don’t know what they'd ha’ done to me ’f they’d 
ketched me. Not much, I reckon. But that’s neither 
here nor there—the yacht never wore canvas that'd 


overhaul the Ann Eliza, give her the wind abeam an’ 
enuff of it. Don’t know what they‘d do with a deckload 
o’ hay!”—Boston Transcript. 


A Year in a Yawl. 


[uis is a very interesting narrative of a 7,000-mile 
cruise made by four boys in a yawl, designed, built and 
rigged by one of the party. Mr. Russel Doubleday has 
taken the log of the cruise and put it in such shape as to 
make it interesting reading. The start was made from 
Lake Michigan, on the shores of which body of water the 
boat was built, and from there the crew sailed their craft 
down to the mouth of the Mississippi. Their route next 
took them along the Gulf coast to and around the Pen‘n- 
sula of Florida, up the Atlantic shore to Norfolk, thence 
up the Chesapeake to the Delaware & Raritan Canal. 

The boat is splendidly illustrated with half-tones repro- 
duced from photographs.—Doubleday, Page & Co., pub- 
lishers, Union Square, New York city. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


At the Herreshoff shops, Bristol, R. I., there are five 
fine steam yachts in various stages of construction. The 
largest of these is for Mr. Frederick Grinnell, Providence, 
R. I. She is 150ft. long. The next in size is for Mr. 
August Belmont; this craft is to be 130ft. long, and is 
expected to develop a speed of 24 knots. The third largest 
is for Mr. N. G. Herreshoff, and is to be 100ft. long. The 
other two beats are both to be 8oft. long. and will be 
similar in design to the 7oft. launches Scout and Mirage, 
turned out last year by the same firm. 
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Capt. P. McGiehan, of Bayonne, N. J., the well-known 
builder of many fast catboats, died at the age of seventy- 
two years on Thursday, Dec. 5. 


nue 


Mr. George W. Kidd, one of the oldest members of 
the New York Y. C., died in New York city on Tuesday, 
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Mr. Seymour L. Husted has sold his schooner Crusader 
to a Philadelphia yachtsman. 
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Mr. Frank B. McQuesten, of Boston, has sold his steam 
yacht Valda to Mr. Charles W. Henry, of Philadelphia. 


Che yawl Lotus, which was built by Jacob at City Island 
this fall for Mr. Grier Hirsh, of York, Pa., left City 
Island on Thanksgiving Day for Palm Beach, Fila., in 
charge of Mr. Charles D. Mower, her designer. He was 
accompanied by Mr. J. S. Ker and a paid hand. On 
the run from City Island to the mouth of the Raritan 
River continuous snow squalls were encountered, and the 
boat was badly iced up. The river was full of large cakes 
of drift ice, and they were in constant danger of being 
stove in, The weather was very cold, and as it was neces- 
sary for all hands to be on deck most of the time, all 
suffered considerably from exposure. Just before reach- 
ing Trenton the ice cakes froze in solid about the boat. so. 
that it was possible to get out and walk about. The 
gasolene engine, of which so much was expected, refused 
to work when most needed, and had it not been for a 
very friendly tow boat captain who broke up the ice and 
took them in tow there was a good prospect of the boat 
spending the winter on the banks of the canal. Lotus 
arrived at Philadelphia on Dec. 4, having been almost a 
week in mak’ng a run which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would. have taken not over three days. Norfolk 
was reached on Sunday, Dec. 8, after a fine run down the 
Chesapeake with fair winds all the way. Saturday night 
the boat was anchored inside Old Point Comfort, and 
after a good rest the crew worked the boat up to Norfolk, 
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The steam turbine system of propulsion for yachts is 
gradually attracting the attention of steam yacht owners, 
says the Yachting World. The first order for a_yacht 
propelled by turbine machinery has been given by Col. H. 


B. McCalmont, who has instructed Cox & King to design 
for him a fast steam yacht of torpedo type for day cruis- 
ing. The hull will be built at Yarrow, and Mr. Parsons, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has a contract to fit the new ves- 
sel with turbine machinery. She will be about 150ft. in 


length, and is expected to attain a speed of upward of 
twenty-five knots. 
Run 


The Larchmont Y. C. held a meeting on Saturday, 
Dec. 7 for the purpose of amending their constitution to 
allow of honorary members being elected. The amend- 
ment was passed, and Sir Thomas Lipton was the first on 
the list of honorary members to be elected. 





Hifle Range and Gallery. 


nil nia 
Ctocinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.,—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at 
Four-Mile House, Reading Road, Dec. 8 Conditions: 200yds., 
off-hand, at the standard target. Gindele was declared champion 
for the day with the fine score of 9. Weather, cloudy; ther- 
mometer, }) degrees; wind, 2 to 4 o’clock: 
Gindele 








pb sobdoistunkatesheae 95 89 88 86 83—441 10 81010 9-47 
NDS Jeb cbdvcsnevcthentnees 89 89 83 81 8)—421 6 91010 843 
PUNO nclhé cb ccscnssoppe sone 89 86 86 83 83—427 98 9 8 741 
DEDET 7 «0 ovvagtwesvouenns 88 88 88 84 82-430 1010 7 9 8-4 
a SEE ee EE: 84 82 82 80 80—408 9 5 910 841 
DRS ceuductsocegpocespeuaes 83 82 81 81 80—407 910 9 9 845 
EEE ‘adkosaseereckeitncepeall 81 80 76 74 69—380 5 8 56 7 7-2 
EMME. cdOcpcvcdcccanssepehessan 81 78 78 75 71—383 8 675 8&3 
Speth ..... 79 76 69 ..—304 io on, Wa aed 
Uckotter 75 69 69 68—359 98 5 5 936 
OS SS ee eee 73 72 66 61—350 8 710 5 9-39 
Hoffman 71 68 65 ..—275 5 9 6 6 632 
NS ee 72 72 69 69 ..—282 8578 5383 
RUMEN Ghbne henchrucvesoenacein 72 70 68 65 64—339 95 610 8-38 
WE. ph okey seen saveccnenunned 71 69 66 66 65—337 68 7 3 6—30 


Gindele shot his new Pope barrel to-day, and made the highest 
team score ever shot on the range, averaging 88. He holds the 
record to date. 





In our business columns the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, of New Haven, Conn., call attention to their .32cal. 
Winchester Special, a new smokeless or black powder cartridge 
and rifle just perfected and designed to meet the demand of 
sportsmen for a larger caliber than the .30 Winchester and with 
less power than the .30 U. S. Army rifle. This rifle possesses the 
excellent quality of shooting black powder with satisfactory re- 
sults. The special qualities of this very desirable rifle are set 
forth in the advertisement aforementioned. 


We are informed that under the management of the Metropolitan 
Shooting Club a series of novice revolver matches, commencing 
on Dec. 23 and continuing till March next, will take place at 
Conklin’s gallery, 513 Sixth avenue, New York. A gold medal is 
the trophy under consideration, 
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Grapshooting. 
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'. 
Fixtures. 

Dec. 14.—Rutherford, N. J.—Live-bird shoot of the Boiling 
Springs Gun Club. C. B. Axford, Sec’y. ; FS . 

Dec. 18.—Holmesburg Junction, Philadelphia.—Competition in 
third target series of Keystone Shooting League. 

Dec. 18.—Kansas City, Mo.—Midwinter shoot and match contest 
for Sportsmen’s Review cup between Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott, 
holder, and R. O. Heikes, challenger. , 

Dec. 18-21.—Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas City Midwinter shoot. On 
Dec. 19, ten l5-target events; targets thrown free; $50 added. 

Dec. 19-21—Kansas City, Mo.—Live birds and targets. Dec. 21, 
the Omaha-Kansas City ten-man team race will take place. 

Dec. 20.—Kansas City, Mo.—Contest for new live-bird cham- 
pionship challenge trophy, emblematic of the live-bird champion- 
ship of the world, oftered by the Hazard Powder Company, at 
the Kansas City midwinter shoot. 

Dec. 21.—Kansas City, Mo.—Omaha-Kansas City ten-men team 
race, ; 

Dec. 22.—-Rockaway Park, L. I.—Shoot of the Oceanic Rod and 
Gun Club. J. H. W. Fleming, Sec’y. 

Dec. 25.—Tunkhannock, Pa.—Alli-day tournament of the Tunk- 
hannock Gun Club, Spencer D. Reed, Sec’y. 

Dec. 26.—Haverhill, Mass.—Haverhill Gun Club’s all-day 
Christmas shoot. 5S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 

Dec. 25.—Mount Kisco, N, Y.—Christmas Day shoot of the 
Mount Kisco Gun Club. Mr. A. Betti, Capt. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
urdaw afternoon, 

Chicago, I1l.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third aSturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J, W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Dec. 10.—Interstate Park.—Interstate trophy, 20 targets, $1.40; 
Kings County Handicap, 25 targets, $1.50; second shoot for De- 
cember cup, 50 targets, BB, sweepstakes. 

Dec. 11.—Interstate Park, L, 1.—Team contest, New Jersey vs. 
New York. 

Dec. 12.—Interstate Park.—Interstate trophy, 15 targets, $1.30; 


Richmond Handicap, 25 targets, $1.50; Metropolitan Individual 
Championship, 8 targets, $2; sweepstakes. 

Dec. 18.—Interstate Park.—Midweek shoot of the New Utrecht 
Gun Club. Silver cup to winner. 

Dec. 17.—Interstate Park.—Interstate trophy, 20 targets; New 
York Handicap, 25 targets; third shoot for December cup. 

Dec. 19.—Interstate Park.—Interstate Park Handicap, 25 targets; 
Metropolitan Individual Championship, 50 targets. 

Dec. 25.—Interstate Park.—Interstate Park trophy, 15 targets; 
Christmas Day Handicap, 25 targets; fourth shoot for December 
cup; Christmas Day Cup, 25 targets; Metropolitan Individual 
Championship; Continuous match. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


1902. 

Jan. L—Ossining, N. Y.—New Year's Day Live-Bird Handicap 
shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. C. G, Blandford, Capt. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament, 

Jan. 14-17.—Hamilton, Ont.—Twelfth annual tournament of the 
Hamilton Gun Club. F. B. Vallance, Cor. Sec’y. 

March 3-April 5.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Grand 
American Handicap at live birds. Ed. Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, 
New York. 

May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 


Shaner, canner. 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association. under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club, F.S. Bates, Cor. per 

May 30-81.—Union City, Ind. pring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. Fouts, "y. 

June 3-4,—Cleveland, O.—Tovurnament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 

, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 


June 9-18—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
ee ork State Association for the Protection of Fish and 


Tone 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League's annual 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Kansas City, Mo., trap matters are taking a lively turn, the 
shooters of that section having applied their skill and energy to 
pull off the Kansas City Midwinter Tournament on Dec. 18, 19, 2 
and 21, both targets and live birds. In a very brief time they 
have secured some special attractions, in addition to the regular 
programme. The special events are: The Sportsmen’s Review 
cup, a match at 100 live birds, between Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott, 
holder, and R. O. Heikes, challenger. On Dec. 20 the maiden 
contest for the new live-bird challenge championship trophy will 
take place. This ‘trophy is emblematic of the live-bird champion- 
ship of the world, and is offered by the Hazard Powder Company. 
The handicap committee engaged to officiate concerning it are 
Chas. J. Schmelzer, J. A. R. Elliott, Frank Parmelee, W. R. 
Crosby and Chris. Gottlieb. This contest will be a handicap from 
27 to 32yds. In this connection we would respectfully call atten- 
tion to the management that no trapshooting contest wherein a 
handicap obtains is considered a championship event. On Dec. 21 
the ten-man team shoot, Omaha vs. Kansas City, 26 live birds per 
man, will take place. Dec. 19 is a target day; targets thrown free; 
$0 added; handicaps 14 to 2yds. Handicap committee: Messrs. 
Tom A. Marshall, Rolla O, Heikes and Chas. W. Budd. Midland 
Hotel will be headquarters. 

Rn 


Mr. Frank Butler and wife (Miss Annie Oakley) returned to 
their home in the exclusive section, Nutley, N. J., early this week. 
Mr, Butler for several weeks has been staying at Interstate Park, 
where he has added greatly to the enjoyment of the shooters by 
introducing some innocent and inexpensive forms of amusement, 
the most popular of which is Cowboy pool, a game which ends the 
next or subsequent day after it is begun. Mrs. Butler has been 
visting friends in Buffalo during some days past. “We are pleased 
to state that this charming lady shooter is almost entirely recov- 
ered from the frightful accident, the wreck of the Wild West train 
at Linwood, N. C., recently. After seventeen years of starring 
with the Wild West show, Mr. and Mrs. Butler severed their con- 
nection with it, feeling that after wandering over nearly every part 
of the civilized world, they richly deserved a rest. While this is 
true beyond question, the Wild West show loses one of {ts greatest 
attractions. While the Wild West is a great institution, the skillful 
and modest Annie Oakley did much to make it known, and much 
to make it a success, 

R 


The conditions for challenge which will govern the new challenge 
live-bird trophy, offered by the Hazard Powder Company, which 
will be the main event on Dec. 20, at the Kansas City midwinter 
tournament, are not yet definitely completed, but will probably be 
much after the manner of the conditions governing similar trophies, 
For further information concerning this trophy and. the tournament 
those interested may obtain information of Mr. Chris Gottlieb, one 
of Kansas City’s eminent and popular shooters. 


Each day at the Kansas City Midwinter tournament shooting 
will commence at 9:30. Moneys will be divided by the Rose system 
in the ratios 4, 3, 2 and 1. Lunch will be served on the grounds. 
All guns and shells shipped to R. S. Elliott & Co., will be de- 
livered on the grounds free of charge. In the programme is a 
line worth heeding, as follows: ‘‘Come and get a line on the next 
American Handicap grounds,” 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association, ar- 
rived in New York on Tuesday of this week. He is the embodi- 
ment of energy and good health, and is enthusiastic over the 
pleasing prospects of the next Grand American Handicap at live 
birds, which is to be held at Kansas City. 


R 


We regret that the reports concerning Mr. C. M. Lincoln are 
that he continues seriously ill in the hospital in Atlanta, Ga. He 
is prostrated with a severe attack of typhoid fever. We learn that 
he has every attention and comfort. The fever has taken a severe 
turn for the worse. 

eo 


The Eastern championship, an event at 25 live birds, was shot at 
Interstate Park, L. I., on Wednesday of last week. There were 
nineteen contestants, of which Messrs. H. H. Stevens, Sim Glover 


and T. W. Morfey tied on 24. In the shoot-off Mr. Stevens won in 
the eleventh round. e 


The Ossining (N. Y.) Gun Club will hold a live-bird handica 

on New Year's Day. This club’s events are noted for their oan 

fellowship and equitable competition. Any information concern- 

ing the competition will be furnished by Mr. C. G. Blandford, the 
captain of the Ossining Gun Club. 
, e 

The annual meeting of the subscribers to the Interstate Associa- 

tion takes place on Thursday of this week, at which meeting the 


annual election of officers takes place, and application for the nex} 
year’s tournaments are considered. 


R 


The Hazard Powder Company, 44 Cedar street, New York, have 
issued a large folder, on which is an excellent portrait of Mr. J. A. R. 
Elliott, with the trophies which he has won, and a list of his con- 
tests from 1897 to the year 1901. 


®, 


Mr. John Watson, the veteran manager, announces that after 
Dec. 14 Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., will be open daily 
at 1 o’clock P. M., for practice or matches, and that plenty of birds 
will always be on hand. 

¥ 


Mr. Albert A. Schoverling, secretary of the Richmond Gun Club, 
of Silver Lake, Staten Island, informs us that shoots will be held 
by his club on Dec, 11, 18 and 25. The Christmas Day shoot will 
commence at 10 o’clock. e 


The Forester Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., announces a live-bird 
and target shoot on Jan. 1, on which day it will keep open house. 
The secretary is Mr. John J. Fleming, 489 Mulberry street. 


e 
The Mount Kisco (N. Y.) Gun Club announces an all-day 
Christmas shoot. Mr. A. Betti is the captain of the club, and wil 
be pleased to give all further particulars to inquirers. 


* 
The Boiling Springs Gun Club announces that it will hold a 
live-bird shoot, open to all, on the club grounds, East Rutherford, 
N. J., on Saturday of this week. 


Ld 
Mr. W. P. Markle, of the Markle Lead Works, St. Low's, ar- 
rived in New York on Thursday of last week, to visit in that 
quiet hamlet for several days. 


The Garden City Gun Club will hold a regular club shovt at 
Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., on Dec. 14. 


The next shoot of the Oceanic Rod and Gun Club (the Cuckoos) 
is announced to take place on Dec. 22. 


Berwarp WarTeRs. 


Catchpole Gun Club. 


Wo tcortt, N. Y., Dec. 4—For the first time since the game 
season opened, a few of our members went over to the trape. 
Following are the scores made in a heavy snowstorm. Our club 
will shoot every Wednesday afternoon during the balance of the 
season, and a trophy will be put up for competition. This will be 
a handicap, so as to give the weaker shots a good show for win- 
ning, and to create interest among several young shooters who 
have purchased new guns and are anxious to get at the bluerocks 
thrown from magautrap: 
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/) IN NEW JERSEY. 
Forester Gun Club, - 


or) SvOM) 

Newark, N. J.—The Forester Gun Club had a good attendance at 
their Thanksgiving Day.shoot. The weather was very raw and 
cold, with a northwest wind blowing across the traps. The man- 
agement kept. a good, warm club house.and gave. the» shooters a 
lunch at noon, to,get them.in shape for ithe target events<in the 
aliernoon, Shooting started at 10 A, M.,; sharp; and kept -up till 


—, No,.1, was a live-bird handicap, optional=sweep, 7 birds, 
erstate rules to govern. 
he club has been making great changes on its grounds by filling 
igjand having the new-style of distance handicap on targets. The 
ing committee is at work on the club's programme for 
Christmas, which will be another live-bird one optional sweep, 
starting at 10 A. M., and has got Al birds ior the occasion. 
This will be followed by target shooting, and will have a number 
of, handicap events to shoot. 

New. Year’s Day Shoot.—The. members have decided to have an 
open house all day on Jan. 1, 1902, starting in the morning with a 
10-bird handicap, optional sweep. The club will give prizes to the 
men making the highest scores in this event. A grand lunch will 
be served at noon. Starting at 2 P. M., there will be ten events at 
targets—five 10-target events and five 15-target events—for optional 
sweepstakes. The club will add prizes to one of the 15-target 
events, with no cost to the shooter to enter, except price of tar- 
gets at 1 cent each. After the day’s shoot the club will allow'a 
rebate of 25 per cent. on all shooting outside of sweepstakes. The 
club does this to insure every one a good time for as little money 
as possible, and extends a cordial invitation to every shooter to 
take part, as New Year’s Day always starts another yeat’s work. 


Vootnaiets, (BB, oo60s cs eset 1111122—7_ Belcher, 28............. 12-4 
Ld Fleming, 28....... 11122117 *D Fleming, 27........ 102111146 

‘erguson, 29........... 1912223-—-T Tigh, 2B.....ccccccocece 12022116 
PPR. Bic cvevccovoces 2112222—7. *Winans, 28.........++5 12112016 
*Tarlton, 27..... ovcceesdl12221—7 C Smith, 28........000- 1111110—-6 
OS Sete 21°2222—6 *Foster, 26.........se008 2020111—5 

*Shot for birds. Ihe others divided the money, 60 and 40 per 
cent. 

In the target events the percentages of the day were as follows: 
Yeomans 85 per cent., J. f Fleming 85, Hayes 68, Whitehead 74, 
D. tieming oy, Feiger 63, Tigh 61, Belcher 64, Nagel 47, A. 


40, Eams 79, James 40, Ed. Jewell 63, C. Smith 76, Larkins 
. David 27, Parkhurst 15, MacDonald 20. 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 4.—Following are the scores made at the 
last shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City: 

Events: Se 2 eee. Qi. F. @ D 

Targets: ; 2 25 25 2 
TOE ScdcbcSoscvcccsccccoccsceseess 18 13 144 @ 2 3 1 «5 3 
NEE ci anccscsb cedepereceosese 30548 3 0 8 6 
SIRE Co. o.oo geredeseaens se Meee Se 

ME ntuagcdbetadesvocesensnenes cess .s & 2: & Be Bes 2 
NE Pras sive ocat coh suen<adeeies ete MRR os sthas fxs son 
BERD © coccccrcccccccccccsevccccesce se. Oe lee Gh 90 ee 66 
NE oro eve cccccccccesescccee a oe ee ee ae ee: ns 
FB Schoverling. .......scccccccccces eoewnse Dt 3... s 
BACK ncccccccccscccccccccccsocccces anew: . 38 ¢ 
DD. ans 0s 9e000scenesocccccrecee we ’ SF ee a 
a datinse¢dereccecodeeseasese oo ae ae SSE. Base 
BIER, © 5.604<cccsceveasscctsoocse ‘(a ae ae oa ee) SD 

Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 were star sweeps. No. 9 was at Wyds., both 
barrels. pa re  * 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Eastern Championship. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Dec. 4.—The Eastern Championship, held 
at Interstate Park to-day, had nineteen contestants, New Jersey 
being quite well represented, as well as New York. 

It was a day, in respect to weather, fit to try out the most skill- 
ful shooter. The* wind was boisterously active at times, and the 
temperature was decidedly cold. A light skimming of snow cov- 
ered the ground in places. 

The competition was close. Out of the nineteen contestants 
twelve killed 20 or better. Three tied on 24, comely Messrs, H. H. 
Stevens, of New Brunswick; Sim Glover, of New York, and T. W. 
Morfey, of Interstate Park. The ties between these three were shot 
off miss-and-out, Stevens won in the eleventh round, Glover miss- 
ing in that round, and Morfey missing in the second. 

An stood at 28yds., wrich rates it as an inferior class of per- 
formance, from a championship viewpoint, as 30yds. is the recog- 
nized mark for a championship event of the first class. Neverthe- 
less, it affords a good preliminary school to competition for first- 
class championship. 


BB GGG, cc ccvsccsccceccecdcdevccncseses 22212222220021222222%2222—21 

iro tite 222221222222221 2000121122—22 

JB Sapetencccccccccscccccscccccccccscccas 0111121*21112020011111121—20 

VB Kiang. ..cccccccccccscccccccivtocesees 021212222210201122111210—20 

SS BE Wie MAI, osc. thus nde dod cgeeddewsodh 22222222222222222202202*2—23 

Fe Goa caccccdeceevcccccsstheeeses 222021022*221120220201122—19 

H H Stevens..........+. picawouconns teceue 22222222222222*2222222222—24 

We Be EG inno ccnteToececcisecdccoosss 2000w 

The FF We GRR op ccccencehcccccccecacares 

GUE. ns lens Deuends abehbiccricus ubudaa 221122222122222212212122*—24 

E ¢ Goafirey  seawehdadenbacestenmertitane 22220222—23 
WO. ccccccccccccccesccoseceecs 

LW Rooter EN acchesincchesssoasvesscoren 2122121220222222222222222—24 

PVE LAI GRB. 0'<. oc ccccccccccccccvcscoces 

G G Stephenson, Jr.......---2eeeeeeeeeee 1111222122202222222221102—23 

OW Bile ds cv ccccctcccccccccccccsscesceces 1122201111220210022121202—20 

POG oc osc ccccseccnccccvccsecccess 122 Ww 
i Re er errr 12022121 02220222122—20 
GG Be Scania. 000s ccc cs ccccccccccccveces 17 
Ties, miss-and-out: 
WEREIEES ‘cnaaregpescveses 20 Stevens. 2. -.0sfeoeses>- 22222222122 
GHOVET .cececcccccccces 122: 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L. I., Dec. 9.—The following scores were made 
at the shoot of the Oceanic Rod and Gun Club, Cronje, an old 
shooter with a new name, distinguished himself to a degree of 
skill worthy of admiration,.as in two 25target events he was 
straight, and was formidable at all times. The scores: 





Events: 2 3 9 
Targets: 3 6% 6 0 
Cronje . GB 23 Aw OB .. 
a WW 1c os ac 
wench . 0 2 18 .. .. 
19 2% 2 13 18 
Mertens 10 17 19 19 8 
Valentine ee 720738... 
tae Soe se ee oe 


Scott 
The next shoot will be held on Dec. 


Crescent Athletic Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Dec. 7.—The first contest for the December 
cup was closely contested; yet of the fourteen contestants but one— 
Mr. W. W. Marshall—made the possible 50. The conditions were 25 
bri ar expert traps; 25 targets, magautrap; handicap, allowances 





—Expert— —Mag 

“4 Hdep. es Hécp Broke. . Total. 
W W Marshall eet 19 6 19 1) 
4 i Keye: - 4 21 4 20 49 
F endes 22 i LR 16 48 
HL Meyer - 1 16 B 9 7 
Ho Brigham - 0 2 0 aA oy 
La Jt ¢ 17 6 18 & 
L C.Hopkins...... iW 6 16 45 
F phenson..... os 22 1 20 44 
GG; » Jr. 2 19 2 21 Hh 
a A Ris<reas Soobko Oe 8 13 9> 43 
B Vandeveer......... Re 16 6 17 43 
fe ennccias t= nest 22 1 18 42 
eoveposavehe ap & w, u 2 
* Cs eseoscoss § pt) 3. 4 4 


eons & inv : : / 
ae Levees? : 


: 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


oro. Gus  Tesnon 
SAREE 00d «RES. 





ae = © ns Broke. Total 
salestig = Bch, odo, pt EEF v0 ‘n° 14 49 
Bedford cceccersceeeees WW” ~ «13 Se AB 6—-% 
Brigham ............. 2-93-52 0 2 “4 
Keyes ....... okesed oversh 22 2 22 49—93 
Maééhall ..........006 6 4 4 a 4% 
BRUNET. coccssesvovdse - & 21 3 18 41—82 
| rt SE ie a 1 23 0 22 6 
McDermott .......... oe 17 2 2 43—89 
I acc cchoccagtee 6 18 4 10 38 
NE Sv acdovecnsac $8 13 6 16 42-81 
Consolation handicap, 25 targets, expert traps, handicap allow- 
ances “added: 
Handicap. Broke. Total. 
RP ECG ecu vee dctce: csaeeysauuesoene 10 16 25 
Di setectestersdeCerteees -e 12 2 
Marshall .' 18 24 
Money .. 2 22 24 
Meyer .... 13 10 3 
BND oso 505 db cntvesyesvgceyeteccceqqes 6 16 22 
SE, SOMONE, Diese ceca ccescceusteses 2 aif 19 
Mi deessocssndecescegnessences coscoedpes 3 15 18 
NUL concep ev eccnseanecgatecmuveom a 12 bb 
Shoot-off,-15 targets, expert traps, handicap allowances added: 
SN 95. kb.osnensé~epas deny binecaeesbba 7 8 1b 
DE ncetrsesspspsarndnendhieses a a nu 


ae for trophy, 10 pairs, magautrap; handicap allowances 
added: 


NE osc kedndaunceshvecutysxuetecateeee 4 BV 20 
F B Stephenso o's 13 14 
Brigham ......, as. 1B 13 
Se INN Sloccsctcotansecanesceode > 12 13 


Sweepstake, 25 targets, magautrap: F. B. Stephenson 26, 


Brigham 22, Jack 17, Meyer 17. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 7.—The weekly shoot of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club was active in the way of competition, though not numerous 
in the way of attendance. Several matches were shot, the main 
one being between John Wright and Super, at 3% singles and 10 
pairs, the former winning by a score of 41 to 34. The main event 
was the Prize Cup Handicap, at 25 targets. This event was won 
by King. The scores: 

Broke. ae Total. 


aN A ir, *, . :.1101010111101111101111111—20 % 
Capt Borland............ 1010110011001110010011000—-13 10 23 
IE 55 chess caueueet 1111010010100101101111111—17 2 19 
SRRENE 3 ios iakaddoccodsurie 1001000110011100001001101—11 13 24 
WI cs ccicocccckorssdties 0111010011111901139191010—18 7 25 


New Utrecht Gurr Cie’, 


Interstate Park, L. I., Dec. 7.—There was a light wind, about 
9 o’cloek in direction, hardly strong enough to affect the flights 
of the birds. The silver cup, the prize in event No. 3, was the 
one which was to have been shot for on the 4th inst. Mr. W. J. 
Lurgan won in No. 1 event, Mr..F. D. Creamer won in No. °2. 
Mr. G, W. Hagedorn won in No. 3. 

Nos. 1 and 2 were at 7: birds, for-prizes. All stood at 28yds.: 


No. L No. 2 
BD Cree cscs peesgecscctetae ecg taut ee 2212202—6 1112111—7 
WwW Men DSi te cite tb ect cetees 2222222—7 2112221—7 
Be WO ie sh ctctusicvssssieczcs qpiwdchedessi 20°0220—3 1111222—7 
FE <cdinccoscstdathecagetetcdcceseuante 20011—4 1221210—6 
DOOD bic icedecbesticsécdsccscre acvee 8 abee 2212002—5 
Shoot-off of No. 2, miss-and-out: : 
COMME senccenesenensbenoes PE Ghaevepialieadst<sosccteee 0 
LUE. .capvccnccccespessccee 
No. 3 was at 15 birds, for silver cup. No. 4 was at 5 birds, for 
birds. _No, 5 was at 5 birds, for birds, then miss-and-out: 
No. 3. No, 4. No. 5. 
F D Creamer, 28...9...../ 21nl0Ww 2001—3  112222—6 
RW Ha@y Bek. 86. oF 21222270922T101—1B we 
WF Lateran, Wiese sc. ceed 1212231212*2021—138 www, nee «e 
T Morfey, 30.......... 2121 SEA ‘ected  duaces 
G W Hagedorn, 29......... 12222215 _ Oli... . 122111—6 
Be EE Mites cescsteceveca 12121221222072*—12 101214 121110—5 
ie gg ok ee 2222ASIIID—14 www kee wee 
F RPE ies ecdesssaccss 1201w Sense Be la Maas 
| 
Gariield-Gun Club. 
Chicago, Dec. 7.—The appended scores were made on our 


grounds to-day, on the occasion of tke fifth trophy shoot of the 
first series. T. W. Eaton won Class A trophy; A. D. Dorman won 
Class B trophy, both on scores of 11 out of 12, while C. J. Wolff 
extended his mortgage on’Class C.by killing his usual 9. 

The day was an unpleasant one for trapshooting, the air being 
damp and very chilling. ite a heavy fog hung over the grounds 
toward evening, making the shooting difficult. 

The birds were a mixed lot, among them being some very fast 
ones, while most were good average birds, with an occasional 
or. The attendance was fair,, considering the weather con- 

itions. 

At a meeting of-the board of directors, held to-day, it was decided 
to divide our regular series of fourteen shoots into two series of 
seven shoots each; also to divide prize money in the middle, ap- 
propriating one-half of it to each series. 

embers must shoot in four of the seven contests of a series to 
be eligible to win a trophy, and trophies awarded are the four best 
scores made during the series. We adopted the above plan on 
targets during the summer, and found it to give the most satis- 
faction and encouragement of any yet used. All members to be 
reclassified at the end of each series: 







CTR” RAGisccs> .-211120000001— 6_—«s—«0200*0—-1 
Dr Meek ...... -111011211200— 9 1122116 
H N Delano... 2 8 21*0*2-—+4 
A D Dorman -21111*111221—11_s: 0211125 
{ McDonald...... -02*2010010°— 4 101121—5 
V T Johnson -21*122112210—-10 = 1121116 
T W Eaton..... Pevstiecesuavad .-121221211102—11 = *111"1—-4 
TE TARR cccencocescccccevaseesss . .2111000T1201— 8 ac 
A MeGemems.ccc.cccccccccecccee oat — 6 222—6 
AB WlBiiecccccccccccccccsce ieeaaatiore — 9 *11212-5 
Des Shaw 245 ¢-cccccvcccccvese . O1NI—-10 sk. cas 

L, Wolfk Gdd-cccccccccceccese Z— 4 

WA JOnGBi...cccccccccece ashbqddocsceSGes ceased 

S Be Young... cccecccccccsccscesccceceses . 

B 26> Bese drccescecveqecdcssscescevcised 28 8 6211*21—5 


 W. Meer, Sec’y. 


Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill, Dec. 3—The following 
events took place at Watson’s Park week; 

Dec. 3.—Fifteen birds, handicaps: 
1000201211121122—12 
+2. -310112011122201 —13 
Watern, Weetis5i3505cs5508e 1121022201 
Wilson, Toe scciccisccscccccs 

‘en-bird sweeps: 

Howard 
Wilkes .. 
Walters . 
Wilson 
Franke 
Leonar 


210212222122222—14 










= 
Howard . 
Wilkes... 
Walters 


Wilson... 

Dee, 7.—Fifteeen live birds per man: 
Elbest 222222222221000—12 Hosler 
R BeMack...,002002212001122— 9 Barto .... 

Mrs Carson. ..202101110001010— 8 Dr Carson ,,,.212221200201222—12 
aun vexr0F DEE 3 o% SANE 
or Aad ener bee " 


MASS 





Keystone Shooting League. 


Hotuessvunc Junction, Philadelphia, Dec. %—Mr. I, W. B 
took the ta h : vith 7 <2 


dd 
i i t st the skill, 
and good competit ye pete meee se" Se 


The competition of the league has diminished somewhat recently, 
and to stimulate it, it is said that the board of governors are con- 
—— a series of twelve-man team matches with the Frankford 
Gun Chib, for nies now held by the latter, and a twelve-man 
team contest at live birds with the Baltimore Shooting Association. 
Also a team match with Baltimore and New York at 15 birds per 
man, one match in each city. Aiso J. K. Starr is now preparing a 
programme fora live-bird tourney, which will be shot on the 


gtounds of the Keystone League early next year. The tourney will 
run through two days, and the principal event will be a 50-bird 


handicap, open to all, $50 entrance. ; 

The challenge cup contest had ten contestants, of whom four 
tied. Mr, Fox withdrew, and in the shoot-off among the three in- 
terested, Mr. Budd won. The conditions were 10 birds, 28yds. 
rise, semi-monthly event; ties to be shot off at 3 birds. The scores: 
AH Fox...........2222222222—10 F Hobbs 
C Fitzgerald........1212222111—10 C Busby 
I bee dd 2222221122—10 C Geikler 





The club handicap, an event at 10 live birds, $1 entrance to mem- 
bers, sweepstake, entrance $2.50, resulted as follows: 


LAG Mitisescocses 2211222122—10 Brewer, 28.......... 1112210*22— 8 
Winchester,’ 30.....2222222222-10 Busby, 27.........-. 1222200222— 8 
TIODUS, Feee<esveece 2222221221—10 Leedom, 26......... 2*22221110— 8 
WN, Disceseences 1122112222—10 Van Loon, 28...... 221*210121— 8 
TR bre: Bes cance: 222122222210 Bower, 26........++. 2202221002— 7 
Geikler, 27......... 2022222222— 9 Fitzgerald, 27....... 1**0106w 

Sweepstake, 7 birds, 30yds. rise, $3 entrance, Rose system: 
TE (Bi Sbdreeis ed ch 0122212—6 Brewer ......cccccceves 
DED Goccbenncasctadsa EP. GUID ceccuvsnccaccccesse 222*112—6 
TRS 165 hi cee ots oth cst 2222222—7 

Columbus Gun Club. 


Cotumsus, Wis., Dec. 2.—Following are the scores made by 
members of the Columbus Gun Club at live birds, on Nov, 28, the 
club disposing of over 600 first-class birds. The weather was good, 
with the exception of a high wind blowing directly across the 
traps, making it a difficult job to stop fast birds within bounds, 

ur local club expects to hold a big live-bird shoot, after the 
holidays, open to the world: 

Twenty-five live birds, $5 entrance, Wyds.: 

Co OD BI EE Tih din Bo dhe ne Sec cecccceves 1*2121122022222111111*22%—21 
pe EES ae eee 21212111122*210*212010202—19 

R, F. Topp vs. R. D. Rutledge, 50 birds per man, loser to pay for 
birds and a wine supper: 









ge OR RT 02*02001922120020*2111001—14 
110200012*10*121120101111—16—30 
Taye Th hh kesh kisincscccesks 1*12212210210212102121010—19 
1222222201221022202211222—22—41 
Twenty-five birds, 30yds. rise, $5 entrance, birds extra, high guns: 
EP Be vckecscheviedssuaedsucvedeseece 1*22120021112222121102111—21 
ES © RAG ciccecccessccsccccccccseces 2021202122102221122221210-—21 
Be BE cgrecenstasetheddcdccecdcsenecdes 2122020221011000212*01010—15 
R BS idinccadedsdvivecavescadaduee 120012000111120211102202—16 
Guy MG devi tncwdels vk edevenaceseueess 111110*002111110010000102—14 
Twenty-five birds, 2@yds. rise, $5 entrance, birds extra, two 
moneys, 6) and 40 per cent.: 
| eee 2122102220202102221222122—21 
Be i ciducksqseventascceussaous 212010212102121101110*222—19 
CF ee BE atadecdeccvcvessccaccancceauns 00102*w 
FR EE akacedctinvsipevevecéacescauavins *2221000002220220020w 
ab anccccduasenéadntacsvicaedl 00101020011020600000w 
. ae do ee + -012010211020010w 
R D Rutledg -2200210112221022w 
27 Hosey . .».12211110010w 
R F Topp.... aacsoveds édaweanes 101l1w 
Twenty-five birds, 30yds. rise: 
Be SP ct cncdéedenseciascadcanhens 2221202222221110122°21222—22 
Coe Me davnsnccerceccomsseuanedunde 2221022202222112222121111—23 


Boston Shooting Associationn. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Dec. 9.—Following are the scores made at 
shoot held on grounds of Boston Shooting Association, Dec. 7: 


Events: 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 18 

argets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 20 10 15 20 10 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Herbert |: <<... 811 713 91016 61116 6131211 911131414 
ae a ateveicens 9 8 812 51217 81015 61312 911 913 82 
Dennison ..... 6 9 5 8 8 812 5 912 711 912 910 8 72 
WC as scenes € 9.6 & SMM SO. 8 8 © cc .ce ccvntcoan 
BA I eccaes 813 610 81218 91219 8121413138310 WU 
FEQUEEA -occcces So ED Sees TR We Ba ea ce cc ce ce ac «a hereuhe 
EME ceacccceee 6.9 2 See EB Oke 6 F xc. cc ca ce te ale 
DDN bskedids oa. 4: © oe er eaten, Wu. 06 10400 eet x 
Richards ..... ......-. 71115 6 613 51310122100 18U020 
Ellyson ecoce cco ccce ce ccescld § 70H CBBMUBEU OR 
POPIIEE jcccceee oe co ce ce co od a eee 71 8 4 i Aaa 
PU raeisccccee cc co ce cece os MEM ERDUBUBES Se 
NENG Ricerdad 66 04, 26 06:40 20) cajdeckd les 2 ee eee 
WEEE ceccnaddcs ss, dete. Se 00 40: ac oe Oe SRE eiua on a8 ae “a 
DE bepeane da <e em a6 ub 0d ealign oar Boh! ak on de Saaee 
Ee ae re ere TS 
) ae ae nolne okt 4 Ee de 6m adtaa 
| hi a ere a ear 
Barry 312 810 51010 
Killy Gu oe ae 49 Be ee SEs haw 66.00. 
MRR ctd: dn an 4006 96ce xo de daich ad eas sa, 
We ERA eds ex 40 se 06° 00 0c co a0 on «00 ORE 
Peabody 


EE, Senddttes ca. 08:0 Shi 0h. nt ay 04 GA 








Westmount Gun Club. 


_Montreat, Que., Dec. 9.—There was an enthusiastic gathering 
of lovers of the gun at the Westmount Gun Club grounds, Mon- 
treal, Saturday afternoon, to witness the contests for the individual 
trophy between Messrs. Galbraith and Hutcheson, and the spoon 
shoot, open to the members of the club. 

The day was clear, keen and sharp, with a head-on wind that 
made the swiftly thrown targets very uneven in their flight—either 
skyscrapers or skimmers—like a frightened grouse whirring for its 
covert. 

Mr. Galbraith secured a win on the trophy with a seore of 17 
against Mr. Hutcheson’s 16. Dr, Oliver captured the best spoon 
with a score of 19 out of 20. Elliott took second prize with 16 
broken targets, 

In the uther events that followed, Mr. Nash smashed 24 out of 
25, closely followed by N. P. L., Kennedy, Elliott and James. 

Next Saturday Mr. Galbraith has to defend the trophy against 
Kennedy, and the winner then has to face N. P. L.; then comes 
Hutcheson, which event will wind up the trophy contests, 

Every shooter present used Robin Hood powder, loaded and re- 
loaded in Robin Hood shells. STANSTEAD. 





Woodlake Gun Club, 


Woop Laxg, Neb., Dec. 5.—The regular weekly shoot of the 
Wood Lake Gun Club took place on the club’s greteds to-day, 
having been postponed from yesterday on account of a blizzar 
which made it impossible to run off the shoot with any degree of 
comfort. 7 

As usual with postponed shoots, the attendance was not up to 
standard. However, those who were present had a good time 
and were treated to some pretty good shooting for beginners, as 


- also an exciting shoot-off for the medal between Le Roy, Leach 


and Chrysler, the former winning on 5 straight, his o 
accounting for only 3 of his 5. Mrs, W. A, eae kept po 
the entire satisfaction of all, and Mr. W. A. Leach, in addition to 
running the traps, made the high score for the day, 22 out of 26; 
with a run of 14 straight. 
Tuesday of each week will be regular shoot day hereafter. 
Following are the scores in the event at 2 targets: *W. A: 


Lo Roy Leach 18, W, Chrysler 18, Frank Day 15, Brahm- 
*Not eligible for medal | s _ bere 


480 


= ; i“ 


FOREST AND. STREAM, 


ie ~ 





[Dac. 14, 1901. 





Arizona Sportsmen’s Association. 
Pzentx, Ariz.—The following account of the ninth annual 


tournament of the Arizoua Sportsmen’s Association was written 
bv the secretary, Mr. W. L. Pinney, and sent to us by him; 


Tuesday, Nov. 26, 


There was a large attendance of spectators. The quality of the 
competition was of a high order. Event No. 4, the field medal 
championship event, was won by J. M. Aitken, of Phoenix, atter 
a hot shoot-off- of a tie with Ciark, of Phenix. The individual 
championship bluerock medal, event No. 6, was won by E. E. 
McVeagh, with a clean score of 25. The longest straight run 
during the day was made by Aitken—36. The highest general 
average of the day, cutting out the field shoot (which does not 
count in a general average), was carried off by. Charles. Weber, of 
Tucson, with an average of a fraction over 91 per cent.; he was 
closely followed by five or six other shooters, with averages of 
over 90 per cent. The highest total of the day’s shoot, including 
the field shooting, was made by Clark, of Phonix—92% per cent. 
The general average made by Mr. Seaver, representing the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, of San Francisco, was a 
fraction of one per cent. under that of Mr. Weber, of Tucson. 







Events: 123 45 678 9 Broke. 

Targets: 10 15 2015 2025152015 155 
EE bnchbssbsbbutevensceestavaces 30 15 18 15 18 22121913 = 142 
EEN ibsnpsodbbbbebhsescceccconset 10 12171218 20121815 134 
BRED Socbnsvecdtetersvisovccesess 810 1615 12 23151815 132 
SIE ws cia tbh cchbiiaesteseyback 714419141525141915 142 
Ta sisyesenbvietes +ckussvedess 912191214 21141812 131 
it eneepdensetorereeosetdbiee ot 8 13 18 12 19 21 11 17 12 131 
SEE scelsnb¥laes6eevewcssacese 8 11 17 12 15 18 13 18 10 122 
PT -ccébewchen eens @habintaxsadey 10 15 18 10 18 23 15 19 14 142 
EE Zona mbites scesebebusesnie 10 13 20 13 17 22131914 38141 
 bisisassnebssnediéancsebiedices 9 14 19 15 17 24 1417 14 143 
it uiindhib>eenstdesesdesévensens 7 11 16 10 20 16 13 15 11 119 
DED? Guna ves bechussrebbsabiocehes 8 14 20 .. 18 24 15 17 13 — 
SE Sat baieh udwes bivcboncecesneiabel 10 10 20 11 16 24 13 17 15 133 
SEED “botboocecessevsncdecessocene tir ab 6 hot se ub owe 
ED .lcacecheachetdes diaveenes 7917U 46 Bl 108 
ED pwddewn th sdeesensCveus eeteb 81319131817131614 131 
DEL -GhdaWeosbsedebcccubonesbebs ee iis so eh sack a 
ES. ccipenskevebespescusetneneeue © Ble as Oe oe co a8 oe 
DD - saacheeenseoebuabitihonnect 613 13 .. 18 24151713 
EE ldebetusbéncsoousatccroccesen 10 12 19 13 .. 21 14 18 13 ses 
PUREED va cc evs cccccsscecroesvccodece 8 14 17 12 15 24 14 18 15 37 
Dn ii cuccncreere eres bhanenttee 10 14171319 22141811 = 138 
IT: ~wschsbabensesdvhne<bexvevk 6 12 15 11 14 2013 13 .. bie 
DTD: .cocuseeyedensneunesdsacees 37,2 Owe > is 
DL -ckemegondepenttepesssscnves 5 10 11 13 17 20 12 18 11 117 
ED -coneeseees¥evnensseeenetoces > © 20 20 40 20 eube le _ 
DED | neenpepguenssvewetneceses , ab an eb Ka, Be 98 5S 
SE robin khieenethehatewn skins 8 561012 8..415.. 
PE adubvebsetsebedseincovedses 49111417..121811 
SE Sceugieussdéueastpaidsscesss eb te Ee sa 
PED SdassbeecS$innsisinseccoesss 9 14 16 14 18 24 14 20 13 142 
GSUPEME cccscvccvvccconsossescosees os 815111016 7ll 7 

Mi ckdduncaseusuneueseddss oh BD co Wh oe BD oe ce oe 

Nb aacinbrassésendibpvdsss ee Be lus ah ise us. oh. one 

DED: ccc bbesbes paweonneshesepens “ib Oe PP Shas 0 
DT hiGvancispisderbshecevavasts on ouch me's. Ws. 
NR cL ecb ke aeeiaenshs te wb 60 ss -50\-ob lige .7, 
BOE coneccccccascscceroncccccece 00 00 00 00 00-00 Buss 


Wednesday, Nov. 27. 


The weather was perfect to-day, and the birds were good. Quite 
a large number of spectators were on hand to witness the sport, 
and among them were several of the fair sex. 

The tie between Holmes and Graham for the individual cham- 
pionship medal will be shot off to-morrow in event No. 3, which 
was not completed on account of darkness. 

Between squads several of the shooters went over and shot 
bluerocks on the club grounds, and made excellent scores, indi- 
cating that high class shooting may be expected to-day at blue- 
rocks, 


Event No. 1, 7 live birds, entrance $3.50; 50, 30 and 20 per cent.: 
100%. 












ee 22210026 Purcell § ........cceceeee 1121220—6 
PRE cccccscccscecess 22120116 W Miller .... . - -2220200—4 
SEMMNEES ‘eu cerssccsctéeed 012212*—5 Weber ...... -- 11122014 
M Graham ............ 2212222—7_ Ronstadt 0102221—5 
SUED “oreveescssnin ZIZIZ10-—G Carlisle ......cccccesves 2200u220—4 
REED ‘cdecoscccccness 2212121—7 McPherson 
Tesolin <.cccscccccceces 212v222—6 Seaver a 
RAPED sovevesscwened SS A cesunipwasnes boson 11221016 
eee 022°000—2 CC Miller --2011011—5 
SS Rr 2222220—6 Morin ... -201021*—4 
os vesinidadecateda me ee re 10111216 
McVeagh ......-s+ee0e *222102—5' Whaley .:........-.eee 1000101—3 
BVGB ccvescvscscenccepecd ee err 22*1101—5 
McDonald ............ BE! Bette «cn cvesccccececsece 1022111—6 
PMO. Sn secccocusts 1201112—6 Hawkins ............606 1220210—5 
are 1001°21—4 Gwynne .........:..:..8 2u2*101—4 


Event No. 2, 15 live birds, individual championship medal event; 
entrance $6.50; high gun takes medal, second high gun 25 per 
cent., third high gun 15 per cent., and fourth high gun 10 per 
cent. of net purse: 























Bowman 122.12201100 w Fowler ........ 112011212211021—13 
Aitken . -1222°2122222212—14 .-Jomes ......... 212122221122*21—14 
Holmes .......222212112222122—15 . Bebee ......... 210221112200210—11 
M Graham. ...20000 w Issoglio ...... 202202020221221—11 
Graham. .....212212221212222—15. Watkins ...... 2*22222*2222222—14 
! Miller...... 222%2220°222* w Hawkins ...... 20000 w 
Morin .......- 2*11111100210 w Whaley ....... *1000 w 
BORD ccscveseen 122111111011121—15 McPherson ...*01100w 
Adamson ..... 23120°111°1120 w Hildreth ..... 0120020 w 
Knoblock ..... 02 022* w McDonald ....211°%0010w 
Purcell ....... 0212210221200 w Davidson .....112120102112202—12 
Ronstadt ..... 2.0212222*122* w Gwynne ..... *1011120* w 
ME bicponceny 22021%222200 w eS eee 220222220222222—13 
Weber ........ 212112012102201—12 Clark ......... 101210200 w 
eee 112222222020121—13 
Event No, 3, 12 live birds, McVeagh handicap; entrance $5: 
Hart, 28.......... 2*12221222*2—10 McDonald, 28....10111111* w 
Purcell, 28........ 2°2222.0 w Ronstadt, 27....., 22221222020%— 9 
Aitken, 30........ Ol w Watkins, 28...... 22211102111*—10 
Adamson, 28...... 291221212111—11 Shaw, 27..... - -0°0001 w 
Gwynne, 27...... 011201* w Utting, 26........12102% w 
Holmes, 31....... 222222121112—12 Knob.ock, 27.....%22222200w 
Graham, 31....222021200w Jones, 30..... + -22212111222*—11 
M Graham, 28....211212211211—12 Weber, 29........211222222120—11 
a er 121110221221I—11__ Downs, 28. «+ -2*1122222222—11 
McPherson, 28...*1210w Bebee. 28... . -202110221220— 9 
Jordan, 90........ 121221112001—10_ Ives, 29..... . -202221201 w 
Wilson, 26........ 222220122012—10 Fowler, 28........111211120110—10 
Harrison, 27...... 1200211* w Tanner, 26 ....... 111121111212—12 
Carlisle, Issoglio, 27 221212110212—11 
Kritser, Morin, 2$.........220121210w * 
Clark, 29 McVeagh, 32..... 222222222222—12 
In the regular bluerock events for yesterday the scores were as 
follows: 
Events: 12 13 14 15 16 Events: 12 18 14 15 16 
Targets: 15 20 15 25 15 20 Targets: 15 20 15 25 15 @ 
Miller ......... 13 16 14 241218 Downs ........ 8 16 12 18 13 18 
Morin ......... 15 19 15 25 1519 Hart ....... ee» 10 14 13 16 12:17 
Watkins 13 18 14 201416 Morrell ........ u 3 11 20 18 17 
Knoblock -- 11 19 12 2212 2% McPherson .... 8 13 13 1410 12 
$816 9...... Fowler ........ 12 0 1846 8 16 
.. 131713 231218 Utting ......... 11 16 12 .. 10 18 
-. 151712231416 Harrisop ...... 3190 .... B 
-- 15 20018 231518 Gwynne $1411 15 917 
2 eSere Weber .... 426 M14 17 
. 18 16 138 211416 Ronstadt 12 4 14 18 138 0 
- 1161216 916 = > 14 16 14 2 15 19 
«.. 121613171516 Fowler . 13111316 8 16 
cDonald .... 18 19-15 211317 Aitken -MUbBTHUD 
SENS F Oe Sa aaa ee 
Purcell ......... 7 812141214 Bebee - 2 4.. 
Holmes ....... 15 19 14 2 18 19 Gitieh do so as B64 
ee > WIT IS BU 1S Wallace cereeee oe oe ve we Toe 
} EE ince ty & 25 irre § 
é ‘ ‘ 


In the shoot for the $400 diamond medal, the four-man team 
event, No. 15, 50 targets per man, the scores were as follows: 
ppeme Gun Club — Phenix Gun Club Team, 





Miller Graham .. 42 
Hawkins 47 anne? ..... --35 
Jordan . 8—182 Aitken ........ nametinen® - -46—169 
Bisbee Gun Club Team, Bluerock G. C, Team, Tucson. 
Adamson BECUGEEN  cccccccvcaneneen 
b 





In event No. 19, the two-man team shoot, 25 targets per man, 
entrance $5 per team, the following scores were made: 
2 : 





as cotinaaiti ooo 019-35 
ne a 2 
Ronstadt . 

Watkins -. 

McPherson 

Bebee .. 

Ives 

Purcell 


McVeagh ........ 

Morin ...... 

Fowler ... 

Harrison ... 

Morrell 

McDonald wow 
WOE coescispvcvcscocebl 


The members of the Phcenix Gun Club in the evening gave to 
the members of the Arizona Sportsmen’s Association a most en- 
joyable banquet, noted for good-fellowship, an excellent menu and 
an all-round good time. The banquet was spread in the Hotel 
Adams’ banquet room, and the tables were most eautifully deco- 
rated 

After the banquet there was a business meeting of the Associa- 
tion, at which it was decided to hold the next tournament at Bisbee, 

New officers were elected as follows: President, W. H. Adam- 
son; Secretary, Toney Downs; Treasurer, Walter Bowman, all of 
the Bisbee Club. i 

The chair was instructed to appoint one member of each club 
taking part in the tournament to serve as vice-presidents, the whole 
number to form a board of control to decide questions not pro- 
vided for in the by-laws. The appointments were Geo. Davison, 
Bisbee; A. J. Knoblock, Jerome; J. H. Holmes, Kingman; J. M. 
Aitken, Phoenix; M. E. Morin, Prescott; E. E. McVeagh, Tucson; 
Wm. H. Seaver, San Francisco. 


Thursday, Nov. 28. 


Early in the morning the live-bird programme of the day before 
was being completed in the park, the bluerock events of the day’s 
programme were being shot outside, at the club’s grounds. Large 
numbers of spectators were at each place, which increased in the 
afternoon at the target events, the live-bird event being completed 
before noon. Records were broken all along the line. In the 
medal events at bluerocks the winners made higher scores than 
ever before made in these events, and in the four-man team shoot 
all the teams but one scored higher than any team had ever done 
before in Arizona, the previous high record being in 1897, 163, 
made by the Tucson Club, at Prescott. 

The star shooting of the day was done by Morin, of Prescott, 
who ran 85 straight targets without a miss, and out of the 135 
shot at during the day scored but four misses. 

One of the most pleasing features of the day was a purse of $100, 
donated by the citizens of Phoenix, to be added to the purses, 
which greatly increased the interest in the events of the closing 
day. Mr. James Bark was instrumental in securing this donation. 

The visiting members are loud in their praises of the treatment 
they received at the hands of the local gun club, lunch being served 
free on the grounds all during each day, and of the elegant ban- 
quet at the Hotel Adams, Wednesday night. 

The ties in the McVeagh handicap live-bird event will probably 
be shot off this afternoon, if enough birds can be secured. 


Friday, Nov. 29. 


At 10 o'clock the match at 8 live birds each between Jos. H. 
Holmes, of Kingman, and D. D. McDonald, of Prescott, for $125 
a side took place at Phoenix Park, with the following result: 


Holmes ......... 221212121 12222222222221222221 122222222222012221222—49 
McDonald 22211112112021221102101122112121101121911121221221—45 


The bluerock match between Holmes and McDonald for $126 
each took place at the gun club’s grounds yesterday afternoon at 
1:30 P. M., each man shooting 25 targets down, with the result 
that Holmes won this match also, with a total score of 86 out of 
100, against McDonald's 85, 

After the match, sweepstake events were shot off, as follows: 








Events: 123 45 6 7 8 910 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 2015 202510 at. Broke. 
BEE Sokcce vceudsseoye’ 15 1420151419 ..2025.. 1 143 
SOE cb obs bk cceWeccubed 15 15 19 18 14 19 .. 18 24... 145 «137 
BEOTIM ccccccdeccceccsesce 04 38 37 FA WO TT ws 22 oe 0 100 85 
BOD. de netscosamb bas ounee 111217 .. 15 4a 65 55 
GEIR ccpaccccessneccgbene ) Pe Pee: FS 50 38 
BEE seccccoscctbovessboues reM = Ahm ee 7% 45 
PEANGE 5 500nneseepebecehs BE OD ou: BD BO Oe ce wo. 60, 00 wh 76 
McDonald ...........+++- 141518151420 ..1922.. M456 1877 
PESSTIOOD 2. docccscccccces SW on do oe BS ee 60 61 
Belifah ....ccccccccsvoesese Oe si cs CR A S 75 63 
REE. .5.0 nan eseseenoouve OD irks cco Sb Ge se ue be Ae 34 
M Graham ......ccccsces 05 os TY se bs on be oa. ab bb 20 17 
McPherson ....... aCottes ak bee OR 1. 1B ud. 5.60 45 26 
WOME « oko cedecatascdaced Sc) 0s cp nt 86'S ms 8. 25 18 


Birds could not be secured in time to shoot off the ties in the 
McVeagh handicap, and the ties will be shot off to-morrow morn- 
ing at § o'clock. Those tieing for first place are Holmes, Tanner, 
Clark, M. Graham and McVeagh. ° 

The programme for the two days’ bluerock shooting amounted 
to 340 targets per man. Leaving out the two team events, the field 
medal event, and the miss-and-out, which did not count in the 
general average, there remain 250 targets, which were counted 
on general average for the tournament. The general averages 
figured on this basis are as follows: 


Shot at. Lost. 
250 . 


Weber ......--se00s 14 
McVeagh nop seonhana 18 Harrison ........00- 155 








Carlisle ... 
Utting ... 
Issoglio 
Fowler . 
Hildreth 
Shaw .. 


Knoblock ..:........200 


ameonnasSSnssessaesars 


SREALHSSARBEARELSENS 
3 


Morrell sagads escape 
The following named contestants who shot through the entire 
making 


programme, including the two team and the field events, 
scored as follows: 
a total of $40 targets, ai 


MeVeagh, of Tucson.........cceccsceeeesseieeeseee BIB s 
Aitken, of Phoraix...cs-ssesss0ssseecesessee3iveeess BIB e. 


fewer. A, Bisbee... % 
eber, ‘ucson:.. 
Clete ed Shaadi: :=.ccsssecasivnsoclncodvdheeoeeeee +N 


Reece were eeeesereeseee 


g 
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Ain Communications ‘ntesded for Fouser axe 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Pu « Ca, 
nét to any individual connected with the paper. , 


Oak Grove Gun Club. 


Miwwearotis, Mina., Dec. 1—The Oak Grove Gun Club's turkey 
. shoot at targets brought out a small but jolly crowd on Thanks- 
giving Day. About 2,000 targets were shot at, and a corresponding 
number of shooters were made happy with turkeys. 
The H. C. Hirschy live-bird trophy, emblematic of the individual 
championship of the Northwest, which was won by Mr. Hirschy 
. himself at Eau Claire, Wis., on Nov. 30, will be shot for on these 
‘ounds in the near future, Kid, of Eau Claire, having challenged 
x. Hirschy. 
: scores at live birds for the past week, also to-day’s St. Paul 
cup shoot are inclosed: 
Paul Review cup: 


Tap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
2158154855485245155214854 


2 LE LREY CAS ANSE AQCASHAR 
Morrison, 29........ 1222222222222 1222221238eo—e 
SATO Tene Rene LOCen 
ATAYELSARARAH SS EALEYS Y 
Hirschy, 29.......... LORTS1zaSSOoaTIT UO DTD Sees 
85418458112555155556139416 
KIRRTIARYAT SHAE NA CASACEAKA 
Perry, 27...-e0005-.2 *UT211%921%%2200122302281 1-2 
SS SSESES LOAD ERED £40908 O84 
a HA KRY YAEL T KOA A a 
Wilkinson, 28 ..... AVevursseiliizesd: veea vee 24 
5418221154884854558442848 
HY LL LARHA C9 EA EAE LT ELE ER 
French, 98 .......... O1r2zZizssz2O*zioOiiilizizIstsss s—2 
28523858355512515528454855 
LAFALYYAIANYVALA TS AAT OK 
DEE DD cc cvesscssed 22ZLLZILZOL2Z* i v*v0v12121113 ww 
Wilkinson wins the cup. 
52 1222 
: PPT LLP 
Mertieee. o0.06602stditcvcee ++:2 200 Wiikinson......... cevcescces 11232 
Wilkinson wins the cup: 
Sweep, 10 birds: 
Lea eee 
-—LA HVY+-w 
ly Wi ccccesccenscs eeinenaheseenieckeenoanespsabeuk LZ1lL0Oszdgl 
2154458811 
; PINS LIER LT 
PRON Bis chk ccedsccheakdecdicceccde Ti vcesewcdacd 2zzzizvzzigs* 
eee Pea 
KAHLA fee e 
SG Ev acasveevesdecncdeeshesbssbabbissecsockeede 22022323332 
p83 9 eae 
AANA PEP 
Brown, 80 ..... Sicleds bib Gig aRES S Ass ohliens kamthsonas ezzil*igis? 
cones e 
HRAT LYS 
Perry, 80........+++5 COOMBES Ibe ccdenssdisescosecssccces 11013221 
Sweep, 5 birds: 
22545 18411 
y Tev7> ‘ ee AT 
Nps 02222 Hirsthy, 30,..... bés> Foar nee 
ine 21412 
KLACA AAP ILP 
Patty, GBiskccccencescngs A Te ts BR oi ows verccoccces veeNs 
Nov. 29.—Match at 25 birds: 
BEL, WDassncpevecsccevvceccioveesvcscccsses 121111*22212112*111121212—83 
SEBO, D.vcestcdiccvoesecs sn eeWodsneded 222221 22222220222%2222222—23 


. Bos. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, Dec. 2.—The attendance was fair at the weekly shoot 
of the Ossining Gun Club on Saturday afternoon, e % 
Kromer showed up with a new Parker, while Bissing added 
few notches to his regular performance with a new made-to-order 
Francotte: 


Events: 








T3836 8 Events: 123466 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 5p Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 5p 
R ey 778589373 4G Edgers...... A yee 
C Blandford.... 9 8 8.. 5 D Connors..... a Be a eae 
H Bissing...... 765 7.... 4 W Coleman 8 7..10 9 56 
BB ccvcess Biases DD os 

Cc. G.\B. 
Answers to Correspondents. 
—_@o—_ 


No notice taken of anonymuas communications, 





—% Ay ersey City, N. J.—In your editorial entitled “Bob 
White,” on Dec. 7, you use the words Ortyx virginianus. I have 
never seen the quail so named, and would like information on the 
subject. My dictionary (the Standard) gives ortygan, a quail-like 
bird. It also gives Colinus virginianus for the quail of the North, 
and Callipepia californica. Ans. Urtyx virginianus was for many 
years the scientific appellation of the Bob White quail. It was used 
almost universally by ornithologists up to about 1885, when the 
term Colinus virginianus was rae as it appears in the A. O. U. 
check list for 1886. The birds of this genus, as is well understood, 
are found from New England, southwest into Texas and Mexico, 
Lophortyx, Callipepla and other genera of the sub-family Odonto- 
phorine are Western and Southwestern forms. The name Ortyr 
virginianus, however, is far more familiar to sportsmen than the 
other term, and was used in the editorial for that reason. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Winter Tourist Rates, Season 1903-1902. 


Tue Southern Railway, the direct route to the winter resorts of 
Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas and the South and Southwest, an- 
nounces excursion tickets will be placed on sale Uct. 15 to April 30, 
with final limit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining and Pullman i 
on all through trains. For full particulars regprtin rate, de 
scriptive matter, call on or address New York Office: and 1185 
Broadway; or Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 
Broadway.—Adv. 


Personally-Conducted Tours via Percsylvacia Railroad 
Season of 1903-1902. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces the following 
Personally-Conducted Tours for the season of 1901-1902. 

Mexico and California.—A forty-five-day tour will leave New 
York, Philadelphia and Harrisburg, Feb. 11. The party will 
over the entire route by the “Mexico and California ial,” the 
finest train that crosses the continent. 

Florida.—Three tours to Jacksonville will leave New York and 
Philadelphia Feb. 4 and 18 and March 4: The first two admit of 
a stay of two weeks in the “Flowery State.” Tickets for the third 
tour will bé good to return by regular trains until 31, 1908 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washi tours 
2. Matawt ee 

ay 

Gna Pose t —Seven will leave New York om 


Comfort. tours 
eee oe) Mid 6 oe, Ao 2 


—Seven tours will leave New York and Philadelphia 
= i, Feb, 20, March 6 and 25, Apri If, and May L 
New ; 860 Fulton street; 4 At 


eres, Hewart Nore... Bord, Asitant General 








